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" JUVAT INTEGROS ACCEDERE PONTES. 



Lues.. 

AF it be of importance to the interefls of letters, that the aera has been 
afcertained when the competitions of the Greeks firft abandoned rhythm, 
and affumed the form called afterward in their own language ?«$>s Aoyoy, 
oratio foluta ; the tracing to its fourcc that branch of the poetic art, 
diftinguiftied by the name of rhime, will be found an object not un- 
worthy of learned curiofity ; and the difcuflion, perhaps, may be produc- 
tive of fome collateral obfervations not unprofitable to the caufe of phi- 
lology in general. 

It may be faid, (for what filly argument hath not been urged in 
every age by the idle and illiterate ?) that verbal inveftigations, fuch as 
the prefent, are attended with no folid advantage, are too inconfiderable 
for popular regard, and too remote from general utility. It is anfwered, 
that the moll important difquifitions are often the moft uninterefting to 
the multitude; but, for that very reafon, become the more valuable 
to the few for whom they were intended. To underrate a fubjecr, be- 
caufe it happens not to fall in with our own particular ftudies or pur- 
fuits, is the fine fign of a narrow and prejudiced mind. Poetry em- 
ploys a language of her own, and addrefies not herfelf to the vulgar: 
through her, every grace of literature, every intelligence of fcience, comes 
to us recommended, embellifhed, illumined : and this academy, when it di- 
rected the prefent enquiry, sacrificed at her flirine, and added another leaf 
to her laurel. 

A 2 A celebrated 



A celebrated writer has obferved, that " the value of feveral circum- 
" ftances in ftory, leffens very much by diftance of time, though some 
" minute circumftances are very valuable." The obfervation is juft ; 
and as applied to the work of another author I am going to name, 
will be found to have its due weight. Ariftotle in his Poetics hath left 
us the origin, progrefs, and perfection of tragedy. The value of an- 
cient tragedy, in the prefent improved ftate of the drama, has certainly 
*' leffened much by diftance of time j" yet " fome minute cifcumftances 
that affect it, are very valuable." As the Greek drama was but the 
ikeleton of that which latter times have filled up, giving mufcle, and 
finews, and flefh, and heart, and pnlfc, and motion to the lifelcfs re- 
prefentation of man ; fo there are fome circumftances attending ancient 
tragedy, Hill more valuable than the thing ilfelf. The philofophcr's pen, 
dipped in the fountain of an immortal language, preferves to us a 
treafure, rendered lefs venerable by time, than valuable for the incidents 
connected with it. Embalmed in its own excellence, the work has out- 
lived the " perfection," and the wreck too, of its fubject. But although 
the prefent queftion fhould lead to enquiries not lefs interefting to the 
caufe of letters, neither the perifhable language the author writes in, 
nor his ikill in the management of his unfruitful materials, afford him 
the leaft hope of amufing the prefent age, or informing pofterity. Yet 
the learning and the judgment of the philofopher had been loft in the 
maze of the propofed enquiry, where antiquity fhrinks back into her 
cell, and refufes to be dragged out by the ftrong hand. The origin of 
rhime, however, far more ancient than that of tragedy in Greece, 
though fometimes perhaps attempted, remains yet to be explored : its 
approach is tangled with errors, where obftacles rife with perfeverance, 
and labour is rewarded with encreafing difficulties. Hid in the receffes 
of age, it eludes enquiry; and like the great river of JEgypt, not to 
be traced upward, is to be found more by good fortune than painful 
indagation. 

It has long been my opinion, and the more I have lately confidered 
the fubject, the lefs I have found reafon to change it, that rhime hath 

its 



its origin in no exclufive language, but is original in all thofc, where 
it hath at any time prevailed. To find therefore the origin of rhime, 
we muft feek it in the origin of language itfelf. 

Let us try it by this touchftone. If we repair to the mod ancient 
of all languages, and fountain of every other, * the Hebrew^ fhall we 
find it there ? That queftion fhall be anfwered prefently. la the mean 
while I obferve, that every language hath a genius peculiar to itfelf, 
and rhime may not be that of the Hebrew. Written with an iron 
quill, mufical inflexion f is almoft a ftranger to it : prosody it may in- 
deed poffefs,>for every language hath its own laws. But harfli, gut- 
tural, and unyielding, its ruftic fimplicity admits no tranfpofitives, the 
very foul of numbers and character of an animated mufe. Sublime and 
affefting as the Hebrew poetry undoubtedly is beyond all others, it is 
rather the inartificial burft of laud and magnification, than the ftrain 
or effeft of regulated compofition. It has more of the mountain ftorm 
than the murmur of the grove, the roar of the broken torrent than the 
mufic of the flowing ftream, yet when the evil fprrit was upon Saul, 
the loft melody of the harp calmed the paifions of the king. In the 
language of Longinus, it contains that ponderous enthufiafm which is 

oae 

* Vid. Strabo. Geog. Lib. i. Where this well-informed writer fays, that the Arme- 
nians, Syrians, and Arabians are homophylous, as appears by their language, x«t* rr,t S>«- 
>extoi; which, he adds, shews that Mefopotamia is the common parent of the three : oV.« in 
MitroiroTttftta, ix. n>t rgiut ovnrueai tfaui : idque oftendit Mefopotamia ex tribus hi(ce conftau 
populis. See the very learned Schikard's Horol. Hebraic, and the Phaleg of Bochart, with 
Vitringa's Orig Sac. pa/Jim. In Lib. i. Cap. 3. this laft admirable writer exprefsly fays, " Cum 
una eademque lingua omnes orientis populos diu poft extroctionem, civitatis Babylonix ufos 
effe probavimus, haud obfcure indicavimus, credere nos, illam linguam (fcil. ^gyptiacam) 
fuiffe vel Hebraeam vel Hebraeae fimillimam : adeo ut fimul nobis incumbat neceflitas oftendendi 
linguas omnes ceteras ab Hebraea paulatim deflexifle ; atque hinc prseftantiffimorun cujufvis 
generis et linguae vocabulorum apud gentem facram reperiri origines." 

t There are in the Hebrew thirteen accentual notes for the lowering and elevation of 
the voice in finging and recitation, which are called Ionics. 



one fourcc of the fublirae, " to o$ty» *«» »9s««sfuso» vufa." Few in its 
radicals, incopious of derivatives, it owes more to the infpiration of 
him that gave it birth, than to its own fecundity. Yet, that I may 
not feem to undervalue its excellence, I hold it the firft of all lan- 
guages, and, from the words that are to be continued in heaven, pre- 
fume it will be the lajl and the eternal, I refpeft, becaufe it is the 
/acred language, the fame in which Mofes wrote his laws, the fame 
that the prophets fpake, and above all, the fame that Chrift, who 
was the light, and the wifdom of the Father, employed to ma- 
nifeft the divine will, and preach redemption to mankind. On thefe 
accounts I revere it : and, ftirc, of divine authority mtift be that 
language, whofe power gave lpccch to the dumb, and made even 
the deaf to hear ! Added to this, we have Chrift':; own command to 
" fearch the fcriptures," which we cannot thoroughly do, except in 
their original language, the very cireumftance that confecrates its cha« 
rafter, as if Providence had rendered it unfamiliar, to excite our enqui- 
ries, and fanftify it to himfelf. Perhaps no ftronger proof can be brought 
of its divine original, than its difdain of artificial aid, and its ability to 
fuftain its importance under difficulties that would have crufhed a lan- 
guage lefs divine. 

.Sunt paucse voces, has unus devorat annus ; 
In reliquis Babylon cernitur, atque chaos. 

Unyielding to the profane touch of heathen Pantheonifm, Apollo 
and his nine harmonious maids have no acquaintance with it. What 
Donatus faid of the poet Virgil, may with little alteration be applied 
here; had he been doomed to write his iEneis in Hebrew, he would 
have performed it with no better fuccefs, than if he had attempted it 
in High-Dutch. The Hebrew preelections, indeed, by the very learned 
and amiable Lowth, have detected a few daftyles and fpondees in the 
pfalms, and perhaps in one or two other places of the facred writ- 
ings: but while the difcovery was not wholly new, accident more 

than 



than fele&ion or judgment fcems to have given them birth : yet of the 
faft itfelf, even as dated by the author of the Brevis Confutation there 
does not, I apprehend, appear fufficicnt certainty. The learned Bijhop 
of Chichcjier {lands in direct oppofition to the learned Bijliop of London ; 
the one affirming in hh Prolegomena in Pfalmos, " quantitatis fyllabarum 
nulla ratio habctur j" the other, in his Brevis Confutation as roundly 
afferting, " quantitatis fyllabarum fempcr habctur ratio." 

Who flnll decide when doftors difsagrcc ?* 

But fuppoling the point fuflicicntly eflabliflicd, the detection itfelf demon- 
ftrates the Angularity, as if it had faid in the very language of the fcrip- 
tures, " hitherto fhalt thou go, and no further". Thefe obfervations 
will prefently affift us in {hewing how it came to pafs that the Greek and 
Roman languages were unfavorable to rhime. And this part of the fub- 
jeft has been the longer infilled on, becaufe it is the foundation on which 
the whole of the argument niufl Hand or fall. 

It will not, I prefume, be ncccflary to trace the decay and dcclcnfion of 
the facred language through its various flagcs of corruption, from the 
difperfion of tongues to the long and bitter bondage of the Ifraclites ill 
iEgypt, where their language mull have undergone a feverc and lamen- 
table change: " cum fortunis gentium mutari quoque fcrmoncm": Vofs. 
de vir. Ryth. Nor from thence to purfue it through all their grofs idola- 
tries, which permute a language more perhaps than bondage itfelf, to 
the Babylonifh captivity, when " haud dubium quin lingua hasc multum 
" priflini fplendoris amiferit, atque Chaldsea vocabula plurima irrepferint", 
bitringa lib. i. cap. 3. Nor from thence to deduce it to the invafion of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, when both the language and the country itfelf 
fuffered fo total an alteration, as to render them altogether Syrian. 
Though fomething not unforeign to our purpofe might perhaps be ga- 
thered from the poetry of the Hebrews during thefe periods of revolu- 
tion, the inveftigation would both detain the academy too long, and ap- 
pear 

* Vide Append. Numb. 1. 
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pear the lefs neceffary when we come to confider certain pieces of the 
Hebrew verfe. It might be more to our purpofe, though at firft fight 
perhaps not fo obvious, to trace the language from the time it ceafed 
to be vocal, and became as it were a dead-letter; that is, from the time of 
Efdras to the period of the incarnation, a fpace that included fome hun- 
dreds of years ; and fo fubverfive of the tongue, that during the fway of 
the Seleucidae, Judsea nearly loft her original language, fpeaking a fort of 
Syro-Greek, known by the name of the language of Jerufalem. But 
even this, as well becaufe the learned do not require fuch difcuihon, as 
for the reafons juft affigned, will alfo be found unneceffary ; notwith- 
ftanding the filence of the vowels muft have greatly contributed, not only 
to embarrafs the fenfe of many paflages in the facred page, but to ten- 
der it at once uncertain and capricious, I had almoft faid, abfonous and 
dumb*, not more deftru&ive to legitimate meafuret, than to the hap- 
pinefs of the rhime, mould it be made appear that rhime is the character 
of the Hebrew poetry. The learned Voffius indeed, raflily it may be 
thought, would cut the matter ftiort with one fweeping ftroke of his pen, 
obferving, " Hebrseorum qualis fuerit poefis, adeo nobis ignotum, quam 
" quod ignotiffimum : nam qusecunque de hac fcripfere nonnulli iftius- 
" modi funt, ut longe melius fuiflet ea tacuhTe," Vofs. de Vir. Cant. &c. 

Notwithftanding 

* The vowels, it is juftly observed by Voffius, flrongly cxprefs the manners and cha- 
racter of every nation, which he beautifully illuftrates in the example of the Greek vowels : 
" Percurremus poteftatem et efficaciam, quam vocales habeant in fignificandis moribus et gen- 
" tis cujufque ingenio." Vofs. de viribus Cant, et Ryth. 

•J- The language of the Poles, though fcarcely poffefling a vowel, and in this refpeft not 
much differing from the Helwew, the natives thought well enough adapted to verfe. " Po- 
" lonum lingua ferream propemodum "habet duritiem, utpote in qua uni vocali feptem vel 
o&o fjepe copulantur confonantes. Fene dixeris eos abfque vocalibus loqui. Memini certe 
vidiffe me aliquem ex ea gente, qui palam jaclaret ad formandam vocem et explicandos 
animi fenfus, vel folas fibi confonantes fufficere literas, Qui Polonice callent, facile et ho- 
rum fermonem ad pedes et tempora fyllabica poterunt revocare, cum nulla ufquam fit lingua 
numerorum expers." Vofs. ibid. Withdraw the maforetic vowels, and I much queftion 
whether a modern rabbi could perform as much in his own tongue. 



Notwithstanding the great authorities that oppofe the queftion of rhime 
as conftituting a part of the Hebrew poetry, what I have read on the fub- 
jeft, with my own flender knowlege of the facred text, inclines me to 
think this ancient parent of tongues and magna mater of language, who 
has given birth to fo many fairer daughters, nurfed in her fruitful bofom 
the very foul of rhime ; and that rhime formed a ftrong feature in her 
venerable face. The queftion then, as it effefts the prefent enquiry, ap- 
pears to be this : not, fimply, whether rhime did, or jlid not enter, and 
form a part of the Hebrew verfe? (for that is a matter of proof, not of 
fpeculation.) But, whether rhime was an innate quality in the parent 
language? Thofe, we know, who are born with the mufic of poetry in 
their fouls, " lifp in numbers". We require not the tuneful Ovid or the 
melodious Pope to aflure us of the fact. Filled with the divine enthu- 
fiafm, the infant poet labours, like the Delphic virgin, till his words break 
into the harmony of numbers : and a judicious critic, who cannot be fuf- 
pe&ed of partiality in this matter, has confirmed its truth in an elaborate 
treatife on rhythmal compofition. So natural, fays he, is the rhime in all 
languages, that infants of their own accord fall into it, by founding batto- 
logically the fame words of a fong, and afterwards by varying them into 
fimilar correfponding founds*. This fure had been enough to convince 
us, that rhime is coeval with language, and ancient as fpeech itfelf. If 
fo, it cannot be a borrowed quality in poetry ; neither can it be of Euro- 
pean invention, or have been firft brought by the Barbarians of the north 
into the more fouthern provinces. It is the objeft of thefe pages to fliew 
that rhime has in no age or country been fuper-induced into any language 
whatever, and leaft of all, into our own, that 

" Slides into verfe, and hitches in a rhime" 

It is the child of nature, not of adoption ; the fpontaneous. language, 

(peaking through the mouths of babes and fucklings, and as Voffius fays 

©f the infant poet, confulting the " ornament as well as the fullnefs of 

Vol, IX. B numbers.'* 

* Vofs. ibid. 
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numbers." " Hac rations non ornatui tantum, fed et verborum confu- 
litur copiae," (Be Vir. Cant. J. In which fulnefs the language of every 
nation, whereof we have any knowlege, delights to exprefs itfelf, be- 
fore it lofes its chara&er, and ambles into profe. If, then, the parent 
poetry, which is only the parent language of mankind, diverfified and 
branched out into an infinity of channels, does court and acknowledge the 
rhime, to that fountain, and that fountain alone, mull We refort for its 
origin; though we cannot, for that very reafon, thence deduce its pro- 
grefs, without deducing, at the fame time, the progrefs of language with 
it; a fubjeft for which this eflay is not defigned. And thus we may 
conclude, that what the fountain poflefles, the ftrcam inherits ; and like 
the river of the poet, fliall continue to flow as eternally as language 
itfelf ; that univcrfal voice of nature, varied by certain local habits and 
circumftances, yet always the fame ; refembling the copious and abun- 
dant Nile, that flender at its fource, but winding into innumerable mazes, 
and enriched in its progrefs with tributary rivers, is ftill the Nile; till 
through its numerous mouths it difcharges its agglomerated waters into 
the immenfity Of ocean. 

Neither will this be found to militate againft the argument, that the 
Greeks and the Romans excluded rhime from their poetry : it only proves 
that da&yles and fpondees, with their complex varieties of long and ftiort 
feet, did not eafdy admit the rhime; and that tranfpofition does not fa- 
vor the teleutic harmony : for the fame reafon, that other languages, not 
admitting the Greek and Roman quantities, receive the rhime with eafe, 
and make it a part of their poetry. Yet , we fliall prefently fee, in the ex- 
ample of Theocritus, that where the Ntrao,, or Uenia, provoked it, that 
is, where nature invited, and called for it, (fuch as hath been obferved in 
the cafe of infants that lifp the rhime, and in the la la fongs noticed by 
Lucian, ?!«>.« vMhxc, tmtfSiyiM, Philopfeud.') even' the Greek itfelf conld- fteal 
it upon the ear. We fliall hear the Grecian nurfe moft mufically foothing 
her little children with its harmony ; -not perhaps ufing the direft 'o^oioTitoTOK 
but yet "the '■0^™™™ 5 which, the cadence confidered, amounts to the 
fame thing, and produces the fame happy efleft. 

And 



And fo true arc thefe obfervations, for it is to nature wc mud trace 
this univerfal harmony, that the mod unpoliflied nations of the world, as 
well as the mofl civilized, adopt the rhimc as a condiment part of their 
poetry : for every nation hath its poetry and its rhythm, from the war- 
fong to the amatory ode : and without this rhythm, it would ccafc to be 
poetry. " Tollas compofitionem et partium varietatem, fimul quoquc tol- 
las pulchritudinem : tollas rhythmum, fratta et fine viribis erit oratio." 
Voffius. Mod of the American tribes, of which we have any knowledge, 
make the rhime an effential part in their fongs : though Father Lafitau 
(Mmurs des Sawvages, Tom. 2.) fays that the rhime or telcutic mufic docs 
not enter the rhythm of the Hurons and Troquois. But though I would 
not argue, a po]fe t ad ejfe, I think it highly probable, the learned father 
might have been midaken, through his want of a thorough and perfe£fc 
acquaintance with the language of thefe Savages ; the polifhed European 
ear not always being able to diftinguifh, ax^ut, the jud pronunciation of a 
barbarous tongue j and dill lefs, to fix the correfponding founds in their pro- 
per places. And this obfervation is drengthened by Mr. Carver, who, after 
premifing, that '* as the Indians are not acquainted with letters, it is very 
*< difficult to convey with precifion the exa 61 found of their words," gives' 
us one of the hunting fongs of the Naudowejfies,- a tribe clofely bordering 
on the HuronSj and which, fpeaking a language ufed on folemn occafions 
by the, Hurons and Troquois themfelves, viz. the Chipeway, do rhimc 
their verfe. The writer then gives us this fong : 

" Meoh accpowah efhtaw paatah negufhtarvgaw fliejah menah. Tongo wakon meoh 
" waflita, paatah acboowah.. Hopiniyahie oweeh accooyee meoh, wofhta patah otoh to- 
" hinjoh meoh teebee." 

Though Mr. Carver has not noted the rhimes, the academy cannot fail 
to obferve them, notwithdanding the frequent recurrence of the fame or 
fimilar founds, may not allow us Europeans to determine their fpecific 
places. "Which is thus tranflated, as Ktterally as the genius of the two 
languages will admit. 

B 2 Ere 
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i. 



Ere the rifing fun beams break, 
I the lofty mountain feek j 
Watch the new light's earlieft ray, 
Chafing the dark clouds away. 



2. 



Spirit hear I When comes the night, 
Silver moon, oh lend thy light ! 
To my tent oh fpeed my way, 
Laden with the hunter's prey I 

Even in the liquid and melodious Italian, a language as fmooth and 
mufical as the Huronic is harfh and rugged, Lc Clerc fliews us, by throw- 
ing the verfc into the order of profc, you fliall not be able to dctcft the 
rhime. And this argument we fliall prefently fee applies yet more ftrbng-- 
]y to the parent poetry, that has been filent above two thoufand year?, 
" ab annis plus bis mille intermortua,** as Lowth has ft ; and whofe true 
enunciation the feventy themfelves had loft, three hundred years before 
the coming of the Mefilas. Who then mall reftrain the mftabillty of 
language, who fliall arreft its fagacioufnefs? Who, that confiders the un- 
certainty of all human things, never at a flay, expe&s, that words fliall 
be exempted from the general lot? Shall words be lefs fleeting than the 
things they reprefent, and of which they are but the fign ? Their mutati- 
ons fliall be various as the changes of other mortal things : and the vowels, 
or tones of language, fliall in their very nature be the firfl to depart. 
The feventy, learned as they were, and felecTfed, for their fuperior erudi- 
tion and judgment, have fallen into the common errors of humanity. 
The -very mode, that was prefcribed to enfure their accuracy, proved the 
fource of their inaccuracies : for, being chofen out of the feveral tribes, 
each differing from its neighbour tribe in its refpeftive pronunciation of 
the vowels, or elements of the language, they have more than once 
juftled one another : each tribe, by enunciating the vowels in its own way, 
and according to its own dialed, (for although the Chaldee was but a 

dialeft 
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dialed or daughter of the Hebrew, yet, that dialed was now ftfelf cor- 
rupted, and varioufly fpoken) one, after the manner of Galilee, another* 
after that of Antioch, a third of Jcrufalcm, and fo on, ha3 fometimes 
given a turn to the original words that the text would not allow. In 
faft, fince it is obferved, that nothing is more fleeting or inconftant than 
the found of a living language, cfpccially after it hath acquired a mix 1 - 
ture with other nations, that commerce,, ihvafion, or migration itfelf, 
may have produced ; by what flandard fhall we determine the cxacT: and 
faithful pronunciation of a dead onc r cfpccially that of its vowels,, its- 
airy and elemental part ? Thcfe obfervations will be found tlic more ne- 
ceffary, when we come to the examples Le Clerc has given usof the He- 
brew poetry, of whofe rhime,, though for the reafbns affigned it may not 
always be poifibk to. trace or fix it, I am as. firmly perfuadedj as I am of 
the rhimes of Dryden. 

Captain Cook,, or, rather, the more difcriminatirtg Dr. Hawksworth for 
him, has made an obfervation on. the Otaheitcan poetry, that comes- directly" 
to our purpofe ; and though I had defigned it for another place, I cannot 
better introduce it than in this; cfpccially, as it proves the point, which 
thefe papers have principally in view; viz. that favage poetry, which is 
but another word for the language of nature, hath its rhime, as well as 
the courtly and artificial numbers of polifhed fociety ; and that modern 
Europe jufl as much borrowed its rhime from the iflands of the Pacific 
©cean, as from the mores, of the Baltic. "They, call every two- 
" verfes, or couplet in a fong, pefiay ; they are generally, though not al- 
ways, in rhime ;> and'.wfkn pronounced by the natives, we could difcover 
" that they were metre. ■ Mr. Banks took great pains, to write down fome 
*y of; them which were made upon our arrival, as nearly, as he could-ex- 
" pf efs their founds by combinations of our. letters;, but when we read 
" them,, not having, their accent,, we, could fcarcely. make them either metre 
" or rhime. The reader will eafily perceive they %vere of very different 
** ftru&ure. 



Tede 



« 
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Tede Pahai de parow-a 
Ha mam no mini. 

E pahah Tayo malama tai ya 
No Tebane tonatori whannomy ya. 

E Turai eat terara patee whrdnnua toil 
Jno 6 maio Pretaae to whennuaia no tute." 

. Cooke's, Voyages. 

Thefe couplets are undoubtedly rhythm; though like the Hebrew, 
we can neither meafure their quantities, nor give them their 'proper ca- 
dence. We are obliged, however, to Mr. Banks for his care and accu- 
racy, in preferving the rhimes : but, I cannot help being of opinion, that 
the fame fate, which attended Lafiiau, atlended this gentleman when he 
put"down the Iaft pebay, that prefents us, as be bat written it, with two 
blank lines. Diffonant and .unfamilar as the Otaheitean verfe muft have 
been to his «ar, it is more than probable he was unable to catch or fol- 
low its rhime. Yet he enjoyed one advantage, that no Hebrew fcholar 
can again obtain. Mr. Banks had the natives them/elves, and authors of 
their own poetry, to pronounce' and repeat the pehays, till be Jhould under- 
stand them, at lead fufficiently to pen thtta. according to his own ear. 
And yet, he might have no better Fortune than other travellers^ who, 
with the very fame difpofition to accuracy, differ almoft always in their 
pronunciation of the fame words; thofe travellers efpecially who vifit 
Arabia, the tribes of which nation" are at as perpetual variance in their 
dialetts, as. themfelves are in unceafing motion: and perhaps it were as 
eafy to preferve the form of their letters committed to their own fands, 
as to retain their founds among fucli a floating multitude. Hence it has 
happened, that the Arabian traveller hath hot always been able to 
convey with due precifion the legitimate found of the word he would 
write down for European ufe ; particularly the vocal words, or thofe in 
which the vowels predominate. The inftances are innumerable. But 
if with fuch peculiar advantages, Mr. Banks found himfelf unequal to 
communicate the juft metre of the Otaheitean poetry, by what rule or 

ftandard 



ftandard fhall the moft able Hebreologift determine that of a fdent 
and unvowelled language, a body without -a foul ?* a loft and uncha- 
rtered tongue ! for the poetry of a modern rabbi juft as much re- 
fembles that of the facred pen-men, as the Cambridge fiddle of Jofliua 
Barnes refembles the lyre of A,nacreon.f Much praife, however, is due 
to thofe pious and learned men, both the Jewifh and the Chriftiail 
doftors, who. have laboured in the ; thorny vineyard, and cleared away 
any part of the brambles that perplexed its poetry. 

Oa the rhwaes, contained in , the laft -quotation from Captain Cook, 
I would offer one pr two ihqrt observations. In *he fecond couplet 
we have the word p. repeated as a rhime j whereas to an occidental 
ear dh.c combination of the letters prefects but one found, and that the 
fame. The rhime therefore to us Europeans appears not homoiofeJeutkc 
but homateleutk. It does not however follow, that the natiyes, who 
fpeak the language, do not accent or pronounce the word differently 
from what we do : <a^ .eoafequently, the laft couptet in wijch the 
rhime is mot cfavious jj© jus, ^»ay yet be hetmotpleutif.,, . And the feme 
argument asMrefles frtfclf *p the Hebrew "poetry, about whofe cadence 
and foucbire we fcnow fo little. This obferyatian receives new Strength, 
from die remarks of Fathers .Magaiyan and JCircher on the Chinefe 
language, -viz. that the fame word, by a- change of tone and afpira- 
tation fitall Signify froa $fteen, *o Sweaty dJifereat things j the firft in- 
flames the word po* which he fcews by certain marks has no lefs than 
ekveri various meanings ^ and the Jarttcr has tbefe words, " haac diftio 
41 monafyllaba y,a, ex fe ipdifferens eft, fed pro diverfitarte voealium qai- 
*' bus. idefignatur, diflferentes %ni6catipnes esprimit, uti fequitur* 

* "No fingle letter," fays Simeon Ben Jocha'i, in his Zohar, as I find ft tranflated, 
" hath power to fignify one thing more than another, without the points } and all the 
••tetters without die points, are a My without* foul. With Jhe points, the body ftands." 

f When Barnes publifhed his Philautic edition of Anacreon, the Cambridge -wits 
faid, that it was not Jofhua Barnes's edition of Anacreon, but Anacreon's edition of 
Jofliua Barnes. 



" Yd ;.;. . .; D'eus., 
" 2"4 . . , Mutus. 
"2a . ■«- •• Excellens. 
" Ya . . ." Stupor. 
" r« . , . Anfer. 

China Wuftrata, Pars prim. Gap. tin. 

To this lift Mr. Ogilby adds half-a-dozen oilier meanings of the 
•word ya, according to its accentuation, but which none except a na- 
tive can properly pronounce.* Nor is it foreign to our purpofe to 
take notice, that Father Magaillan, who refided five-and-twenty years 
in the country, and received the applaufc of the Chincfo thcmfclvcs 
for his compofitions in their tongue, Iur. obferved that the Chinefe 
language is the moft facile and accommodating of any in the known 
world, the Greek itfelf not having furpaffed it in copioufuefs and va- 
riety, in perfpicuity or in fweetnefs, and though confiding of between 
five or fix thoufand letters, yet poffefiing no more than three hundred 
and twenty words, air monofyllables ; but thefe by artificial combina- 
tions and accents fo modified and varied, as to form the moft luxu- 
riant and eloquent harmony. This peculiar genius of the language ad- 
mirably fits it both for poetry and for rhime, the decus et tutamen of 
numbers ; and accordingly we fhall prefently fee that the rhime inva- 
riably prevails in the Chinefe poetry. Thofe languages too, which 
abound in monofyllables, are obferved to rhime with the moft cafe; 
a remark fo obvious as fcarce to deferve notice. This monofyllabic qua- 
lity in the Hebrew may however have been one of the principal caufes 
why rhime took fuch ftrong poffeflion of its poetry, and continues to 
characterize moft of the Engliih, with the whole of the Gallic verfe, 
and more or lefs the entire poetry of Europe. 

Though 

* Father Le Compte, in his letter from China to the Archbifhop of Hheiras, obferves, 
that if you do not take care, you may call a man a leaft, when you intended to lay 
Sir. 
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Though many learned rabbles had endeavoured to preferye or 
illuftrate the facred text, while the Chriftian church flcpt in fmful and 
flothful ignorance, yet it was not till about the fifteenth century, that 
the Hebrew became an objeft of claffical regard : foon after this period 
we find Abarband, the learned jew, better known by the name of 
Abrabanel, or Abiavanel, writing his diflertation on the minor prophets ; 
a work which I have not fecn, but in which, it feems, the author 
lays down rbimc as a principle, or primary canon of Hebraic poetry. 
Previous to Abarbanel, I do not know of any writer who lias noticed 
the rhimes of the facred text ; although the rhimes of his brother rab- 
bles, who learned theirs of the Arabians, are fufficiently numerous. 
Indeed, Le Clerc himfelf, whofe learning and obfervation fcarcely any 
thing efcaped, does not feem to have been confeious that Abarbanel 
had ever written a word on the fubjeft; not fo much as naming 
him, he only obferves generally that later critics, fuch as BuxtorfF, the 
father, in his Profodia, and Theodore Herbert in his dc Poclicu He- 
brak&i and Ferrand, in his Commentary on the Pfahns, with fome, 
perhaps, of lefs note, had here and there difcovered rhimes in the He- 
brew poetry, and flightly mentioned them, but that they had all im- 
puted them to accident : this, therefore, being pretty much the cafe, 
we muft not be furprized to find the learned Dr. Lowth, and other 
Hebrew fcholars, oppofing the new do&rine, as a fort of poetic herefy, 
whofe very novelty had been fufficient to provoke the thunders of 
orthodoxy. Of Abarbanel's diflertation, however, the do&or thus deli- 
vers himfelf, " Abarbanel tres ftatuit fpecies canticorum. Prima eft 
*' rythmica, five o^oioTAttmxou conftans ; id ufu apud recentiores Hebrseos, 
**. qui ab Arabibus didiccrunt, fed facris fcriptoribus plane ignota." (Pral. 
1.8. in Annot.) Abarbanel, then, for ought that appears to the contrary, was 
the firft that had noted the rhimes of the Hebrew poetry : and it is fomewhat 
extraordinary, that he, Le Clerc, Garofalo, Fourmont, and other learned 
champions, fhould difcover in it what we arc as pofitively affured is not 
there to be found : and juft as extraordinary, that if the Rhimes are there 
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to be feen, that neither the fharpfighted Lowth, nor the acute Calmet, nor 
the profound Pfalmanaazar, nor the judicious Bedford, with other diftin- 
guifhed Hebrew fcholars, fhould be able to perceive them. One would 
fuppofe that fomething divine indeed and facred, had been lodged in the 
tongue, whofe myfteries may not be unlocked ; that like the tables of tes- 
timony, it had literally been written " with the finger of God" (Exod. c. 
31.) or as Fleury, in his Mceurs des Jfraelites has fublimely expreffed it, 
that the Hebrew poetry was the languarge of fpirits, who (land not in 
need of words to communicate their ideas, (Chap. 20.) 

When I obferved that the rabbies had learned their rhimes of the Ara- 
bians, it was in purfuance with the words of Dr. Lowth, cited above : but 
while Le Clerk, from whom the doctor borrowed the obfervation, has af- 
cribed them alfo to the fame fourcc, Vitringa has proved beyond, all 
contradiction, that the Arabians originally fpoke the Hebrew ; and thus, 
inftead of referring the rabbinical rhimes to the Arabian poetry, they 
might, with as little difficulty, have been traced to another fountain. The 
Arabian, fays Vitringa, is but a dialect of the Hebrew ; " Dialectum 
" Arabicum ade6 turn temporis (fcil. Jobi) non diftuliffe a Ebrea." 
(Vitr. obf. sacr.) and Lowth himfelf has faid, in exprefs terms, " omnes 
** Abrahami pofteros, Ifraelitas, Idumaeos, Arabas, turn Keturaeos, turn 
*' Iftimaelitas, communi lingua diu ufos fuifTe veri eft fimillimum." 
(Prael. 32.) But the Doctor's argument, that, becaufe the rabbinical 
rhimes are, as he tells us, borrowed from the Arabians, rhime, there- 
fore, cannot enter the facred text, (for if his words have not that mean- 
ing, they have no meaning at all) is to me no more conclufive, than 
if the fame argument had been employed to prove that thefe rhimes 
had arifen out of the <v*oi»Ti7inm* of the fecdnd pfalm. The one, in my 
humble opinion, is juft as conclufive as the other. When the rabbies 
began to write verfc, they might find, without recurring to the Ara- 
bian poets, or the Hebrew bards, or even the chriftian monks them- 

felves, 
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felves, as Scaliger fuppofes,* that the monofyllabic chara&er of their 
language challenged and facilitated the rhimc ; and, to ufe an obferva^ 
tion of Le Clerc, that the cafes and fuffix pronouns chiming fo per- 
petually with one another, and the plurals again fo conftantly termina- 
ting and confoning alike, it was more difficult for them to avoid the 
rhime than to find it. Yet, it is fomewhat fingular, that the learned 
Pfalmanaazar, a man eminently fkilled in oriental literature, fhould borrow 
this very argument of Le Clerc, and employ it againfb him, with a 
view to fhow that the facred writers did not compofc their poems in 
rhime. His words are thefe : " Thofe that are ever fo little acquaint- 
" ed with the Hebrew grammar know, that the termination of verbs, 
" and even of nouns in the plural, and the junction of the poffeffivc 
•** pronouns to both of them, are fo alike and uniform, that it would 
"be vaflly more difficult to write a poem in blank verfe in that 
" tongue, than to have it all in rhime." (Hi/?, of the Jews to the 
Babyl. Captiv.J From thefe prcmifes, then, I fliould fuppofe it was 
not of the Arabians that the rabbies had learned their teleuties ; and 
I lay it down, as a rule not to be departed from, that rhime is not 
a borrowed character in poetry ; notwithftanding the monks, who found 
pleafure in difficulty, might have forced it for a time upon the Latin, 
to fhew what the forbidding genius of an obftinate and unaccommo- 
dating tongue could perform ; a tongue fo unmanageable, even in its 
moft improved ftate, that Cicero himfelf complains of its inflexibilities. 

C 2 This 

* " Neque vero putaveris genus illud rythmi, quo Proverbia, et liber Job c.onftant, 
effe fimile ei quod hodie Judeis in ufii eft. Nam hodicni verfus Judaici funt plane 
rythmi noftri vulgares o^oiotitutoi xai ojaoiotiTisvtoi : quod a nobis Chriftianis ante annos 
D, plus minus didicerunt, nos autem ex Leoninis Hexametris quse vocant, eos effinjc- 
imus." (Seal. Animad. in Chronol. Eufeb. p. 7.) Yet, in the preceding page, the fame 
Scaliger had faid " Solum canticum Mofis, extremo Peuteronomio, Proverbia Solomo- 
ms, et totus fere liber Job, quadam rythmi necefTitate cohibentur, qui rythmus eft in- 
ftar duarum Iambicarum, et tinnuhs acctdit ad aures'' Scaliger, therefore, need not hare 
fought the rhjmes of the rabbies in Chriftian convents, nor mould Le Clerc have affcrted 
that Scaliger had faid nothing concerning the ancient Hebrew rhimes. 
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This however Qiews only the fport of cloiftered dullnefs, poffefinig no 
better refuge from unbroken apathy ; the gambols of a dormoufe catch- 
ing at its own tail, and for the fame reafon, the rhime being abhor- 
rent to the Roman language, (as the monkilh latin itfelf proves it to 
have been,) it fell into difefteem and difufe, the very moment that tafte 
and corrected judgment had ihewn that the ftru&ure of the language 
refitted the rhime, and wreftled with, it as unnatural; while the rhime 
as naturally formed a part of, and ftill continues to hold its place in, 
thofe languages, which grew out of the corrupted Latin, that folicited 
the rhime, for the fame reafon the pure Latin refufed to receive it, all 
which languages formed themfclves pretty much about the fame time : 
for with the lofs of Roman liberty, and the confcqttcnt fall of that 
mighty empire, fell its language, giving birth to new tongues, like thofe 
of the confufion, that gradually fettled in diftinft dialccls. Nor was 
it long before thefc tongues molded themfelves into rhime, as if by 
common confent, not borrowing it of the Goths, as some have fup- 
pofed, and adopting it, as of violence, after the manner of the monks, 
but yielding to it, as of necejjlty^ fome fooner and others later, accord- 
ing to the degree, of inverfion and the tranfpofitive turn, that each 
language happened to take ; that is, as each refpedlive tongue par- 
took more or lefs of the genius and conformation of the Latin : and 
this is ftrongly exemplified in the modern French, whofe conftruction, 
while it abounds in words formed from the Latin, refembles the Hebrew 
more perhaps than any other language, the words following one ano- 
ther in the fame temperate and natural order. Hence it happens, its 
tranfpofitives being but few or none, the language not only receives 
the rhime with eafe, but in mod cafes requires it : for, excepting thofe 
of Ronfard about the middle of the fixteenth century, and fome few 
others his contemporaries of lefs note, whofe poetry has defervedly 
been rejected for its hypallagcs and other affected Latinifins, the whole 
of the French poetry is of the fimpleft conftruction j and from the 
time of Marot, a period that embraces nearly three hundred years, 

it 
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it has been improving, in all the modefl graces of the moil elegant and 
harmonious rhimes. Infomuch, that blank vcrfc may be faid to be an 
entire ftranger to the French poetry.* 

What has been ftatcd will fuflicc for a fliort but general view of the 
progrefs of rhyme in Europe, where fcarccly one nation took the lead 
of another ; or if any, Italy perhaps the firft, then, courtly and gallant 
France, after thefc Spain, England next, and Germany lad : each con- 
flicting a language of its own, compounded of Roman and Septen- 
trional phrafe, that formed a kind of gotho-latinity ; till learning, fcicncc, 
judgment, and above all tajle, had perfected the mufic of the European 
mufe, and polifhed it into that fweetnefs and harmony, which it is hoped 
it will long retain. It is probable, therefore, I fliall riot dwell long on 
this part of the fubject in the fequel : and, indeed, as rhime, for the 
reafons affigned, almofl: at the fame inftant took poffeflion of the Euro- 
pean tongues, (of weftern Europe, I would fay) and became as it were 
a part and member of their poetry, there will be the lefs occafion to 
purfue its " progrefs" through the mazes of the modern languages. 
The fubject would require a little volume; and thefe papers have 
already fwelled to an unexpected fize. The period of the Troubadours 
alone would furnifh a diftindt eflay. 

As I propound the Hebrew to be the parent fountain of language, 
and aflume its precedence in Rhime, it may be expected, I fhould prove 
a fact that has been fo ftrenuoufly denied. Thofe who would have a 
complete view of the queftion, are referred to Le Glerc's " EJfai de Cri- 
tique, ou I'on tdche demonjlrer en quoi conftfte le poejie des Hebreux", pub- 
liflied in the Bibliotbeque Unherfclle, for the year 1688, Vol. 9. Art. 8. 
one of the moil luminous and beautiful tracts, and at the fame time 
the moft conclufive, that has ever fallen within my knowledge. To 
eflablifti the rhime, the entire "Eflai" fliould be tranferibed, for every 
argument rifes upon the other, with additional force and luftre, the whole 
forming a well-cemented building, that even prejudice has not been 

able 

* Sec Append. Numb. 2. 
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able to deftroy ; but the flrength or beauty of which I could no more 
fhew by an extraft, than the pedant of Hierodes could give an idea 
of the excellence of his houfe from the fample of one of its bricks. Be- 
lides this trail:, whofe main objeft is to prove that the pfalms had been 
compofed in rhime, our author, fome years after, published, in his com- 
mentaries on the Pentateuch, the two fongs of Mofes in Exodus and 
Deuteronomy, verfe for verfe, and rhime for rhime, proving in the 
fame irrefragable manner, that thefe treafures of Hebrew poetry had 
likewife been compofed in rhime. The great charge againit, Le Clerc 
is, that he has tranfpofed the Hebrew text to his own purpofe; and 
Calmet, the bittereft of his enemies, (who feems to have indulged 
more heat than became fuch a caufe) afferts, that any part of Cicero's 
orations might in the fame manner be twilled into rhime. The experi- 
ment has been made on fome of them, and failed. But, fuppofing the 
trial had fucceeded, and rhimes been picked out of the Roman orator, 
what would have become of his beauty and eloquence fo tranfpofed ? 
Lojl in the tratipqfition. And conceding Calmet's accufation well-founded, 
-and that Le Clerc has, for the fake of the rhimes, inverted the textual 
order, (which, , as before obferved, the fimplicity of the Hebrew did 
not admit,) what harmony, what clearnefs has been loft ? So little, 
that where the text itfelf was obfeure, Le Clerc by rejioring the rhimes, 
throws both a new light and a new elegance on it. Indeed, he feemed 
himfelf aware of the objeftion ; and by an extraft from the Pallor Fido, 
which he throws into profe, challenges his adverfaries to determine the 
rhimes. The fame he obferves of the Spanilh verfe; both of which, 
though familiar languages, he provokes them to make trial of: fliewing 
that the rhimes even in thefe languages, could not be traced in the 
manner he has done in the Hebrew. But by one well-timed obfer- 
vation, which, however, fome of his objeftors fet at no account, he has 
put the matter beyond difpute: he proves, that in order to accommodate 
the rhime to the verfe, and the verfe to the rhime, the Hebrews would 
fontetimes abandon their own language, for that of their neighbours the 
Chaldeans, when the «*«*»» called for it: as in the fecond pfalm v. 12. 

where 
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where inftead of the ligitimate word p, fon, which did not anfwer the 
rhime, we have the adfeititious word -Q bar, of the Chaldee, becaufe 
it affoned to ~\y2> j'ibar ; though, when the rhime did not demand the 
change, as in vcrfe 7. the word p, fon, hath been retained : and in 
the Exodial fong of Mofes v. 29. he obferves on the corrected words 
one jercfebam, " fenfus hie, obfervato o^oiotimuto levi mutatione commo- 
*' diflimus eft : quod eft vcrfuum Hcbraicorum ™ o/«i»Ti*tiw non Icvc argil- 
*' mentum, ut oftendemus in Diatribd dc Poctica Hcbraomm." But it 
is not thefc hymns only, and the pfalms, that are found to rhime: Lc 
Clerc has made the fame fuccefsful experiment on other parts of the 
facred poetry. I fliall feleft a fhort fpecimen from the "Effai" : Le 
Clerc's own comments upon which may there be found. It is a part of 
the fecond pfalm j and the " Effai", as might well be expected, drew 
on its author an hoft of adverfaries. But it fhews with what fort of 
fpirit his obje&ors replied,' when the great Pfalmanaazar produces the 
thirty-fourth pfalm, whofc 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, and 13th verfes he gives 
us with all their rhimes, and then triumphantly adds, they arc " acci- 
dental only and inevitable", fo inevitable indeed, that Lc Clerc had 
anticipated the very objection ; and Pfalmanaazar himfelf, as noticed 
above, had remarked, that fuch was the perpetual recurrence of the 
rhime, it had been difficult to write a poem in that language that fliould 
not be compofed all in rhime. 

Eth mosrothe MO 

Venaschliche mimmennou, abothe MO, 

Joschcb baschaniajim jisch AK. 

Adoiiui jihiAG 

La MO 

Az jedabber ele MO 

Bappho oubacharono jcbabalc MO,. 

Rhime 
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Rhime, in its origin, refembied the bold fweep of the mountain, or 
the fimple majefty of the foreft; though, now, by the caprice or fafti- 
dioufnefs of its poffeffors, it bath often dwindled into the clipt hedge 
and the trime parterre. Bat this deftroys not the grandeur and dig- 
nity and echo of the patriarchal foreft, whofe oaks, while they Ihade 
us and cover .us with their venerable arras, . ferve as an afylum from 
the obtrufions of impertinence. 

Here, fays Le Clerc, the third MO was unneceffary, had the rhime 
not been intended. The author of the pfalm might have faid jil AG 

vajedabber, ele MO ; which would have done juftas well. And if 

rhime, adds the critic, had not been the character and genius of the 
Hebrew, the rhimes thcmfclvcs had been altogether avoided, on account 

of the fufiix HEM , which, fays he, is ungracious to the car, for proofs 

of which he refers us to the 118th pfalm. It may be neceffary to 
obferve, that Le Clerc inftances the rhime by feveral other proofs, il- 
Juftrated with the fhrewdeft remarks and profoundeft comments, which 
I have not yet feen eonfuted, though fometimes angrily denied. 

But it is not the purpofe of thefe papers to argue the queftion of 
rhime in the Hebrew; the negative is left to its oppugners, : who how- 
ever, fome of them at leaft, by their mode of arguing have rendered 
the proof unneceffary. Yet juftice ftiould be done to the famous Pfal- 
manaazar, who, while he denies the rhime, has fo beautifully fupported 
the fuperior expreflivenefs of the Hebrew, over the Greek and Roman 
tongues. It will not lead us from our fubjecT:, to obferve that this 
able man, as other fcholars do, fuppofes the Hebrew to have been re- 
gulated by profodial rules. I dare not pretend to deny the faft, but 
other diftinguifhed authorities, and Beda in particular,' imagine that the 
Hebrew poetry expreifed itfelf rather in rythm without metre, than in 
metre with rythm : forming a kind of broken and difordered, but mea- 
fured profe, fometimes of long, and fometimes of fhort fyllables, more 
of them or lefs, according to the pathos or affe&ion expreffed, and not 
perhaps unlike the rhimed profe of that prophane example, " the hum- 
ble petition of Mrs. Francis Harris," or in the vigorous and expreffive 

language 
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language of Scaliger, (hoc. cllat.) " aliquando pauciorum fyllabarum, 
" aliquando plurium quales Gneconun ri,v x*T«?wnKoi, /3 ; -^yi!«ta\«icTixe», 
" vm^nTfoi: non utique quod coinpenfatio fiat ««r« urtxcmxr, ut in Gra?- 
." cis . folet : . ncquc cniin hoc cxprimi poteft: idiomalc Hcbraico: fed 
" quantum fentcntia poftulat, rythmus nunc longior, nunc brcvior 
" eft. Eft cniin rhythnuis, ut dottiffimus Bcda ex Marii Viftorini, 
tc Auguflini, ct alioruiu fcriptis collcgit, mctris confimilis vcrbo- 
" rum modulata coinpofilio, non metrici rattonc, fed muncro fyl- 
" labarum ad judicium aurium cxaminata, ut funt, inquit, Carolina vul- 
" garium poetarum. Et quidem rhythmus line metro efl'e poteft, mctrum 
" vero fine rhythmo efie non poteft." So far the venerable Bede, 
ftrengthened by the mafculine learning of- Scaliger ; and from the knock- 
down argument, that Pfalmanazar himfelf has employed, I am inclined 
to think there is much truth in the obfervation ; and further, that this has 
actually been the cafe, not only with the Hebrew verfe, but with that 
of every other people in the world, whofe poetry has laboured under 
ftrong affe&ions of the mind ;'* till time and experience, and art had 
regulated the paces of their poetry, and taught it to move on Mated 
feet. But fliould this have been the condition of the Hebrew poetry, its 
metre can never be diftinguiflicd, by any given rule or ftandard what- 
ever, becaufe it muft have depended lefs on cflabliflicd laws, than on 
the ear, which was capricious, and open only to the impreflion of 
the fentiment to be expreffed. " Quce omnia fi ad re&je rationis nor» 
mam exigas, quid abfurdius ? Si naturam & affe&uum motus fpeftes,, 
quid verius, quid expreflius, quid pulchrius? (TraU 23.J 

Anil in my Got! I will Inock down an ox. (Pf. 28. v, 19.^ 

Uhelohai adakg Jboor. 

Procumbit humi lot. 

Vol, IX. D This 

* Since this was written, the' author has found the obfervation fortified by the learned 
author of the Hebrew Preelections, who produces inftances of it, both from the Greek 
sind from the Latin, efpecially from a Greek fcolion preferved in Athenceuj. 
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This of the Latin poet, (whofe rythm falls fo exa&ly into the ca- 
dence of the infpired bard, that had the Hebrew, like the Greek, formed 
a part of the Roman ftudies, we ftiould have fuppofed it had been 
borrowed or imitated) is but jufl reducible to metrical order, and almoft 
out of it. The paffage has been admired lefs for the happinefs of its 
fcanfion, than for the echo of the fentiment: lefs for the legitimacy of 
its metre, than for its " ad judicium aurium ratio." It is the fame, 
I apprehend, with the Hebrew, that expreffed what it felt in rythm, 
that is, in a bold but difordered meafure, rather than in faithful and 
certain quantities, and Virgil himfelf, we know, would on extraordi- 
nary occafions, difdain the dated feet that ufually. governed his mufe. 
But the examples here produced are the ftrong and unfettered lan- 
guage of nature, which will ever be the fame in all age:; and coun- 
tries: and he who expreffes that language in the happicfl and moll 
forcible manner, will belt deferve the name of infpired. 

As our learned countryman has denied rhime to the Hebrew, and 
as his authority muft always carry great weight, the academy may not 
be difpleafed to fee in this place what the illuftrious Lowth has faid 
on this fubjeft. I mall not detain them with a long anfwer. 

'" Quod ad eorum attinet fententiam, qui Hebraici carminis artificium 
" in* eiMmUirrw unice' ponunt, in verfuum claufulis fimiliter definentibus ; 
*' earn quanquam multos habuerit fautores, et eruditos propugnatores, 
" Clericum, Garofalum, Fourmentium, multo tamen effe arbitror om- 
cc nium v'ahiflimam, quippe cujus vanitas tam manifefte deprehenditur. 
" Nam cum in carminibus alphabeticis nonnullis certo definiuntur ver- 
" fuum claufulte, cumque in eis plane apparet verfuum claufulas non 
" effe fimiliter definentes, nullam adhibitam fuiffe circa ououmtevr* curam aut 
** cogitationem j dare id evincitur, Hebraici carminis artificium in o^ore^vnig 
" pofitum non effe." (Me/. Har. Brev. Confut.) 

This fort of Brcvis Confututio is not the proper mode of difpofing of a 
great and important queftion ; a qucftion that at once involved the in- 
terefts of biblical literature, and had been maintained by pens furely as 
learned as his own, without the fmalleft difparagement to his: great 

erudition 
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erudition and talents. Fourmontius I have not feen ; but GarofaIo*s 
?' confiderazioni intorno a la pocfia dcgli Ebrci" &c, was certainly en- 
titled to more refpeft. The book was printed at Rome in the year 
1707, and in 17 10 Lc Clcrc takes occafion to pay an high compliment 
to the author's great learning and ingenuity, (Tec Bibliothcquc chojfic. 
Tom. 20. Art. Livrcs WJloriqucs •, &c) Obferving, that Garofalo, fince 
the publication of his book, had declared to fevcral of his friends, that 
he, (Garofalo) when he wrote his " Confidcrations," had not read or 
heard of the " EflaiY or known that Le Clcrc had fuppofed rhimc to 
be the character of the Hebrew poetry, which the Frenchman confiders 
as a ftrong argument, fupported as he was by fo illuftrious a man, that 
himfelf had ,not been miftaken. And on examining Garofalo's yolume, 
it actually appears, that the learned author had in a number of inftances 
agitated the queftion of rhime, in the very fame manner that Le Clerc 
had done before. Another happy argument in favor of the " EfTai/* 
but Garofalo goes one flop further j and aflat s, that not only the two 
hymns of Mofes, and the fongs of Deborah, and Hannah with the pfalms 
3, 4, 29, 31, and 33, but that the Threni, the fong of fongs, and the 
prayers or fongs of Jonah and Habakkuk, are likewife in rhimc. And 
all thefe he fupports with fuperior addrefs and ability. " Vcdra. pofcia 
*' dichiarata la natura dell' antica Pocfia dcgli Ebrci, la quale non gia 
" confide in verfi mifurati, come altri s'ha dato di leggieri a credere, ma 
" benfi in una certa cadenza harmoniofa, efprefia in rima." Indeed 
a friend, whofe great learning is entitled to the higheft refpeft, informs 
me, that the . late erudite rabbi Openheimer of Prague had affured him 
a part of the third chapter of the Threni was compofed in a fmall elegiac 
ftanza of rhime, of the Pindaric nature, and irregular, denominated 
Schlofchih; , but whether Openheimer ever publiflied the obfervation, 
I have not heard. Do&or Lowth, however, fays, that the whole of the 
Threni, excepting the lafl chapter, are of the alphabetic order, to which, 
as we have feen, he denies the rhime. 

What Le Clerc and Garofalo, with .their learned afibciatcs, have faid, 
does, not appear to be fliaken' by any thing the learned profeflbr has 

(Da) written? 
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written : the argument however more properly belongs to Pfalmenazar, 
who had ufed it before, as indeed moil of thofe who oppofed Le Clerc, 
had likewife done. The argument, as they have put it, may be re- 
duced to this: "becaufe the rhime cannot be traced in the alphabetic, 
or acroftic verfes, therefore it cannot be found in verfes of another cart." 
As well might the advocates of the rhime turn it the other way, and 
argue, that " becaufe the alphabetic order cannot be traced in the rhiming 
verfes, therefore, dare- id vincitur, it cannot be found in verfes whofe 
claufula? reject the rhime." The faft, indeed, we know to be other- 
wife : but the fupporters of the o^oum?^™ being equally convinced of the 
exiftence of the rhime, as its oppugners are of that of the ay.^nx"t they 
have an equal right to the benefit of the argument. If any confequence, 
however, can be drawn from the reafoning of the learned profefior, it 
flrikcs me to be the very oppofite of what he intended, viz : that the 
rhime receded where the acroftic was employed : for that the alphabe- 
tical verfes, which the Prseleftions themfelves allure us were contrived 
inemoria juvanda catlfd (Pnsl. ^.J rendered the prefence of the rhime 
unneceffary ; but that when this mode was difregarded, the memory, 
not being aided at the <«f<»» or beginning of the verfe, might fometimes 
require to be affifted at the n^vrov, or clofe : or, to condenfe the argument, 
and to fpeak technically, that the acroftic, as the word imports, was the 
initial^ the rhime the final impreflion of the verfe. Or, perhaps, the 
acroftic might have been a fpecies of verfe, purpofely defigned, and in- 
vented to encreafe the difficulty of the compofition, by the exclufion of 
the rhime, whofe recurrence we have feen, was almoft unavoidable. 
And fhould this be allowed me, both the previous exiftence, and the 
proof itfelf of the rhime, follow as of courfe. But I infift on nothing: 
it is a mere conje&ure of my own ; and the admirers of Doclor Lowth 
will I hope forgive me. 

The Ax^r>x"> was common to moft of the oriental nations ; and among 
the Hindoos, the Syrians, the Arabians, and the Perfians, continues to 
be ufed even to the ppefent day. But we know rhime to have been 
their invariable chara&er: the acroftic, then, not excluding the rhime 

from 
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from thefe tongues, may we not, by a parity of reafon, infer, that it did 
not exclude it from the parent poetry, though, for certain reafons not 
how difcoverable, as well as from the peculiar call and indoles of the 
language, the rhime in that tongue might be laid afide when the alpha- 
betic order was obferved ? Yet, mould it be allowed to Garofalo that 
the whole of the Threni are in rhime, while the four firfl chapter:; are 
acknowledged to be alphabetic ; and fhould the remark of Opcnhcimcr 
appear well founded j what will become of the profeflbr's argument ? 
And thus, I hope, enough has been faid to eftablifh the priority of 
rhime in the oldeft: language of which wc have any knowledge. Its 
prseantiquity has been argued at fome length, becaufe fo many learned 
men had difputed the fact of the rhime. It is not, however, contended 
that the Hebrew rhime is the progenitor of teleutie harmony, further 
than as that language may be the parent of every other. That which 
is univerfal, cannot be partial, and that which belongs to all, is the ex- 
clufive property of none. From the lifp of the infant to the lyre of the 
bard, the rhime has been a note in the voice of man. 

Of the ancient ./Egyptian poetry not a veftige can be found, unlefs 
perhaps the fong of Mofes in the wildernefs may have been compofed 
in that laguage. But we have feen " illam linguam vel Ebrrcam, vel 
" Ebracas fimillimam." " In that day (hall five cities in the land of 
" iEgypt fpeak the language of Canaan," (Jfaiah Chap. 19. v. 18.) 
What, therefore, is true of the rhime in the Hebrew poetry, will be 
found true in the ./Egyptian : and thus the rhime, familiar in the former, 
could not be abhorrent to the latter. Yet, if we concede that Mofes 
compofed his fong in the ./Egyptian, we cftablifh the rhime in that lan- 
guage, and prove that it was familiar to the Ifraelites under the bon- 
dage, who would not have endured, murmuring and difcoritented, as they 
were, the introdu&ion of a fpecies of compofition altogether novel and 
unknown. 

The ./Ethiopians, we know, who molt probably are the defendants 
of the old ./Egyptians, that fpread themfelves fouthward, continue even 
to this day the '0/«icTi*n.w in their verfej not much unlike the rhimes of 

the 
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the parent Hebrew, from which their language is but a barbarous de- 
flexion.* The very learned Ludolfus, in his Ethiopic hiftory, L. 4. cap, 
2., has obferyed of the Ethiopians, "inter artes liberales poefim maxime 
" amant, fed facram duntaxat j ethniqam merito deteftantes. Carmina 
•" vero Ethiopum in meris confiftunt rythmis ; fi rhythmos vocare licet con* 
" fonantes jejufdem ordinis verfum finientes, quamvis vocalibus diffonantes. 
" Praster ,eos vix ullum obfervari potefl: metrum. Genera varia habent, 
* c prout in profodia novae grammatics noftrge adjeQa, fufius docebimus." 
But unfortunately I am unable to prefent the academy with the promifed 
fpecimen ; for, on a .careful examination, I could find no profody attached 
to that edition, which I confulted. One thing, indeed, candor obliges mc 
to confefs, bccaufe it is at war with the principle I lay clown, neither 
have I any thing to offer ngainft it : but this learned writer has noticed 
in his grammar, " nominibus, forma, ordine, et maxime ratione legendi 
ab orientalibus differunt ; fcribuntur enim et Ieguntur dextrorfum more 
latinorum, ut mireris in tanta hujus linguae cum reliquis orientalibus con- 
yenientia, tantam fcripturse diverfitatem ineffe." 

From iEgypt the transition is natural to China ; and fome,. perhaps, 
.Would give the peopling of this country the priority in point of time, 
Like the ^Egyptians, the fettlers muft have brought with them the lan- 
guage their fathers fpoke at Sennaar, together with fuch of its poetry 
as was then in ufe. Now, we have feen the parent language refined 
its verfe ; and the firft laws of moft nations being delivered in poetry, 
the venerable father of Chinefe philofophy borrows his political and 
moral maxims from the poets of his country. Over thefe laws and 
maxims time has fpread, a facred ruft, and ftamped their rhime with 

the 

* Ludolfus, however, fays that -the ,/Ethiopic is the old Abyffinian language, that 
originated in Saba, the country of the Homerites, who fettled in thofe parts, (jEtb. H'tft. 
Cap. 1.) But if the prefent ./Ethiopia be the old Abyffinian, then muft the language be as 
ancient as its firft deflexion from the Hebrew, the very fame now that it was feveral 
thoufand years ago ; probably no other than die old iEgyptian, Abyffinia having never 
been civilized as iEgypt was. The inference is, that the Abyffinian or iEthiopic language 
having continued unaltered to the prefent day, when the iEthiopians-r&we their poetry, they 
but do as their progenitors had always done. 
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the mark of ineftimable antiquity. Every page of Confucius quotes the 
Chi-Kim, or Volume of Vcrfc, mod of whofe odes, the great Sir Wil- 
liam Jones affures us, " arc near 3000 years old, and fome, if we give 
credit to the Chinefe annals, confidcrably older," (Jones on China.) 
certain of thefe odes, according to Lc Comptc, being corapofed by Fohi 
himfelf, and forming a part of this mod: ancient volume. But as their 
language is ftatcd to be more than three thoufand feven hundred years 
old, who fhall prcfumc to fix the beginning of their rhime, but with 
their language itfclf? If it be true, that their laws were compofed hv 
verfe, the better to affifl the memory, and if, as agreed on all hands, 
the Chinefe have a ftrong affe&ion to mufic, and that they who made 
the laws put them into verfe, " afin que chacun pouvant chanter less 
*' chofes qui y font conteniies, elles fuffent dans la bouche de tout le 
*' monde," let us ceafe to be aftoniflied, that the harmonious [and im- 
prefiive rhime fliould characterize the poetry of this wife and moral 
people. In fuch eftccm is the rhime held among them, that the road 
to honours and dignities lies but through the temple of their mufes : 
and, independent of the Chi-Kim, fo very ancient is the Chinefe rhime, 
that we have four Lilliputian lines, compofed by one of their ancient 
kings, that while they remind us of Mr. Pope's " In amaze, loft I 
gaze," far exceed it in fentiment and poetry. They are worthy of a 
King. 

Voene khoo skene miene 
Louh shee nane piene 
Chi troo i shingh 
Chioo shai trine kicne. 

«* When the dragon and ferpent are ftill, we know not the diffe- 
rence, but no fooner do they begin to hifs, than we diftinguifh them.* 

As 

* The dragon is a device worn by the emperors, and was given to the Chinefe by 
Fohi, as the fymbol of their nation. 
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As the ancient poetry of every language undergoes fome change in 
its progrefs towards refinement, this mode of verfe has been difufed 
for a longer and more varied meafure, but never to the exclufion of 
the rhime, the monofyllabic nature, perhaps, demanding it.* Their poetry 
has now become highly cultivated, for which ftate the various tones 
or vocal inflexions of which the fame word is capable, together with 
its numerous and mufical dlpthongs, peculiarly fit it. In one refpeft 
it excels any European verfe I have feen : . while that is content with 
the correfponding found, they take care of the fentiment, which muft 
accord in the ftated verfe of the ftanza, and no other. When this 
mode is followed, they inviolably obferve it, executing the poem after 
the molt claffical manner, not furpaflcd by any ancient or modern ex- 
amples. Could one thing more than another dignify the rhime, this 
finely gives it preeminence, the rhime and the fentiment, and the 
fentiment and the rhime, harmonizing together, each in its proper and 
allotted place. At other times, not Mr. Pope himfelf, that grand maf- 
ter of antithefis, could fet off a rhime with an oppofition in the thought 
to more advantage : on fuch occafions, the lines form a rhiming anti- 
pofition, fometimes of the paflions, fometimes of the elements, fometimes 
of the feafons, the hours, &c. as love is oppofed to hatred, fire to wa- 
ter, fummer to winter, morning to night &c. This, undoubtedly, while 
it enriches their poetry, gives infinite variety to their verfe, and if they 
do not afcend to the boldefl flights of Pindar, for which the very na- 
ture of their verfe, regulated by the ftrifteft laws, unqualifies them, 
yet, in the ode they principally excel, ^nd in that are not tranfeended 
by any Grecian mailer, for a noble and dignified fimplicity.f In their 

anacreontics 

* " Tutte le parole per-o fbn' monofillabe ; ma accoppiandofi 1'una coll' altra, con 
cert' online fiflb, c dcterminato ; vi fi richicde, per apprendcr la lingua, uno Audio 
faticofiffimo." ( Viagra &c. rial Siguor Aurcliano iltgli Anfu Printed at Parma, 1692.) 

f Diogenes Laertes and Athenreus have, each preferved to us a hymn to Virtue, the 
sompofition of Ariftotle, and very improperly, I think, called" by them a Scolion. Sca- 

liger, 
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anacreontics alfo they are chaflc and fentimcntal, beyond even the grace 
of the Teian bard. And we do not find, that in thefe fympofial 
and amatory odes the rh'tmc has deftroyed either the moral or poetical 
fentiment; witnefs this, which we give in Englifli, " Ye who drink 
" out of golden cups, defpife not the coarfe veflel of the poor man, 
t( who has no flaves to fill it for him ; when two of you have deeply 
(i drank, as is your fitfhion, remember, it may be your fate to fleep 
" together under the fame tree." 

Thofe who defire to know more of the Chincfc poetry and its 
rhimes, may confult Du Halde, whofe account of China I have found 
more fatisfa&ory than any other, not excepting Fathers Magaillan and 
Kircher. 

Like that of the Hebrews, and, it is prefumed, of mofl infant ftates, 
the early poetry of the Arabians confided in a fort of rhimed profe ',* 
«f/4Tfoc, but always rhiming, cither in a repetition of the very fame rhimes, 
or in the return of fimilar founds, correfponding to the firft rhimc 
throughout; or again, in fuch diftincT: and varied rhimes as fancy or 
convenience offered. Of the firft fort Le Clerc gives us two examples, 
one from the Lamiato* I Ajam of Tograi,f whofe rhimes, he tells us, 
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liger, in his Poetics, pronounces it not inferior to any thing in Pindar ; and Cafaubon 
in his Animadverfions on Athenxus, calls it carmen aureolum. Might I offer an opinion 
after fuch great authorities, I fhould fay- it was the work of a great poet and a great 
philofopher. The odes of China, it fhould feera, ftrongly refemble this of Ariftotle in 
their fober fimplicity, and that virtue which is obferved to animate them. 

* This rhimed profe they ufe even to this day, in their common difcourfe, as well 
on affairs of bufinefs, as in their fiilutations and vifits of ceremony. When we reflect 
that the Arabian language is Angularly adapted to poetry, being expreffive, ftrong, mu» 
fical and fonorous, and perhaps the raoft copious of any in the world, one is tempted' 
to think rhime eflentjal to the language of the mufes. 



f Vid. Lamiato 'I Ajam, Carmen Tograi,: pocta: Arabis dodliflimi, cum verfibne Latina, 
opera Edvardi Pocock. Oxon. 1661. 
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end all in Lly the other from that of Abn-eb-ula, all whofe rhimes 
end in LA. In this manner, fays Le Clerc, nearly the whole of the 
rhimes in the 119th pfalm, are obferved to end, terminating in CHA. 
(Vid. " EJfai" as before.) Such, it feems, was pretty much the ftate 
of the Arabian verfe, when, foon after the beginning of the feventh 
century, Mahomet compofed his Koran, a work that attracted general 
attention, and led the way to a more artificial ftru£ure of the national 
poetry; for, under the Caliphate of Arafhido, we find the learned AI- 
Chalil-Ebn-Ahmed-Al Farahidi reducing the Arabian verfe to rule, but 
that rule confifting rather in the adjuftment and ordering of the rhime, 
than in the diftinftion of long and fliort fyllables; or in other profo- 
dial regulations. *Be this as it may, the rythm of the Koran, we arc 
told, is fir from elaborate, or well conflru&cd.* But whatever is its 
deficiency in point of cadence, we are aflurcd it has no deficiency in 
the rhime ; t as if that alone had been worthy of regard, or at leaft 
was. a primary objeft with the compofer. . We may be very certain 
that, had not the Arabians confidered the rhime a quality effential to 
their poetry, this artful impoflor would not have fo rigidly obferved it, 
to the negleft of more fubftantial ornaments. He was a merchant, that 
knew mankind, and knew that rhime graced the poetry of every nation : 
he knew alfo that the ear is the inlet to the heart, and that his 

poetry 

* Quamvis enim Poefis apud Arabes Ionge ante illius (Al Caili) setatem lumrno Audio 
culta fuerit ; ipfum primum novirnus, qui ad artis leges earn revocare tentayit. Totum 
autem hie artificium in literarum Motaharracaton Motarum Sawaceno, quiefcentium 
debita difpofitione fitum eft." (Sam. Claries Sclent. Met. Arab.) 

" Sciendum .tamen pleraque eorum " omnibus fuis pedibus integris apud poetas rar6, 
qutedam etiam nunquam ufurpari j ciim docendi tantum gratia ab AI Chililo inventse et 
introduflx fucrint iftae formula:, ut ad eas, tanquam normas, numerofx illx, in quas fefe 
diffindunt lii trunci, propngines cxigercntur.'' {Jliil. Cap. 5.) 

Deleflantur vchcmcntcr /Irabcs ftylo rythmico, qua in re cum plurimi au&ores imi- 
tentur Alcoranum, cujus period! plcrumquc in rythmo definant, dici vix poteft, quam 
fedulam operam navant, ut genium ac indolem ftyli illius rythmici in Alcorano contenti 
expri'mant. Quo frequenter enim rythnius incidit in periodos et commata, eo fublfmior et 
perfe&ior eft diclio." 

{Specimen Arqbicum: Auflore Patricio, Dantx.) 
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poetry without its mufic would mifs of its efl*c£t. We are not, indeed, 
well informed to what extent the cunning Mahomet improved the Ara- 
bian verfe, when he bonded the beauty of his Koran to be fuch, that 
neither angel nor devil could mend it ; but this very boafi: ferves to 
fliew, that the poet had prefcrved the form at lead:, and charaftcrs of 
the national verfe ; yet arc we not fo wholly in the dark, for with- 
out putting our infidel feet into the Temple of Mecca for more ancient 
proofs and authorities, in fomc of the European libraries, as well as in 
private cabinets, arc to be found a number of Arabian manufcripts prior 
to the age of Mahomet, all of which arc written in rhimc* 

Where materials have been wanting for regular hiftory, oral tradition 
not unfrequently fupplies the defeft. All nations arc proud of their 
defcent, and be their manners ever fo rude and barbarous, delight to 
perpetuate their ftory. Ambitious of renown, they attach the higheft 
merit to the higheft antiquity j and that point once cftablifhed, are little 
folicitous about intermediate character. Narrated events pafs for re- 
corded hiftory j and having fmall defire to falfify, the tranfmitter relates 
the progreffive ftory of his anceftors as he received it from them. The 
very fables of antiquity prove by their difguife the truth of the fa&s 
they include; and where language throws afidc her robe of myftcry, 
fimple narration has a claim to confidence. Greece thought it no dilhonor 
to declare the founders of her greatnefs to have been pirates ; and Rome 
avowed that fhe owed her origin to a band of robbers. The vagrant 
mode of life to which the Arabians had been fated, did not permit them 
to preferve fo many records of their hiftory as other nations of better 
fortunes have done. But they admit, (and the admiffion not being much 
in their favor, deferves full credit) that their manners and cuftoms have 
continued unvaried for thefe thoufand years. Now, we know that 
nothing fo much preferves a language as a continuance of the fame habits 
and manners j for affuredly, new cuftoms and modes of life are followed 

E a by 

* Quern numerum, (rythmum) uti in omnium gentium et nationum fcrmonc nalura ge- 
.neravit; ita quotjuc in antiqui/lima hac gente Arabum obfervatur." (Spec. Arab. Hid.) 
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by a change in the language where they are introduced. This has ever 
been the cafe with all nations, and the nature of things, will not fuffer 
it to be otherwife. Neither, if we fuppofe thefe vagrant tribes to be 
the defcendants of Ifhmael. " In the foreft in Arabia fhall ye lodge, 
O ye travelling companies of Dedanim." Jfaiah chap. 21 -v. 13. Shall 
we have much reafon to doubt what they tell us. Here, then, we fix 
our foot, and I offer it as no unreafonable conjecture, that if the language 
of thefe people fhall have fuffered as little alteration as their manners, 
their poetry can have changed but little from its original caft. And if 
the whole of that poetry whereof any part . hath reached us, (and fome 
of it we know was compofed at thofe early periods called by the later 
Arabians their times of ignorance) be regulated chiefly by the rhime, this 
deduction feems naturally to follow, that from the carlicfl: formation of 
the Arabian verfe, the rhime has been one of its invariable features. In 
fact, not having any intercourfe with the Greeks or Romans, whatever 
might have been the falhion of their poetry, the Arabians could not 
have borrowed it of them ; fo far then its form was its own, and it owes 
nothing to more polifhed nations. Separated, moreover, like the Hebrews, 
from the reft of mankind, they could have had little opportunity of, new- 
modelling their verfe; and therefore it is reafonable to conclude, that 
from unregiftered times to the period of Mahomet, the character of the 
Arabian poetry has continued the fame j and that, from his time to the 
prefent, "neither angel nor devil hath mended it."* Not to mention 
the Archaic Chi-Kim of the Chinefe, I truft I have auerted the claim of 
rhime to Trichiliar antiquity. 

One inftitution, however, is highly honorable to thefe people, and 
could not, I think, have been borrowed of their neighbours. It gra- 
dually 

'* This remark is ftxengthened by the obfervation of Voltaire in his Univerfal Hiftory, 
where he fays that' the Arabian poetry had been afecrtained before the time of Mahomet, 
from which period it never altered. (Tom. 1. C. 5.) Kafia, from whence the Arabians call 
rhime Kqfiatan, by his royal authority regulated the laws of the Arabian verfe : but Al Chili 
afterwards unfettled thefe laws of the Caliph, and introduced a better regulation. (See, 
Ham. Clarke's Scientia Metric, Arab.) 
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dually led them to thofe literary attainments for which they were after- 
wards renowned. I fpeak of their academy, formed on the fame plan 
with that before which I have the honor to appear, having for its objeft 
the national glory and difFufion of knowledge, with honorary rewards to 
ftimulate the genius of the candidates. Neither did it flop here. We 
learn from Sir William Jones, that they tranfcribed the fuccefsful pieces 
in chara&ers of gold, and then hung them up in the temple of Mecca, 
proclaiming them at once facred and immortal ; the proudeft compliment 
they could beftow! Thefe pieces were diftinguifhed ever after by the 
name of Moalhaket, or Su/pended; and fometimes, like the Pythagorean 
verfes, by that of Moadbabet> or golden. Though feveral mufea and 
colleges had doubtlefs exifted before, it is the oldeft- inftitution of the 
fort on record, being 1 200 years fince its firft -eftablifhment, having pre- 
ceded their own Hegira, and even the boafted period of their Koran. 
From a rhiming conteft that we read of between Mahomet and the cele- 
brated Lebidy the two mofl diftinguifhed poets of their day, and their 
verfes on that occafion having been fuff ended, it is highly probable that 
both of them were members of this famous academy. 

If the Perfians, as Sir William Jones has obferved,* borrowed their 
poetical meafures of the Arabians, we muft not be furprifed to find the 

rhime 

* The rematk of this great orientalift feems very juft : for at the end of nine years, 
Mahomet found himfelf ftrong enough to extend his conquefls into Perfia, beginning with 
Syria, then under Heraclius. And indeed the great Bochart, in which he has been followed 
by others, particularly by father Alexander, expreffes a ftrong doubt that the Perfian is an 
original language, See Pbeleg. Lib. I. Cap. 15. 

The oldeft Perfian poems that Sir William Jones had feen, were thofe of Ferdufi in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, an epic poem of whofe confifted of " fixty thoufand 
couplets in rhime, all polifhed with the fpirit of Dryden, and the fweetnefs of Pope, a 
glorious monument of eaftern genius and learning ; which if ever it mould be generally 
underftood in its original language, will conteft the merit of invention with Homer himfelf, 
whatever may be thought of its fubjeft, (the old Hiftory of Perfia) or the arrangement of 
its incidents. An extrad from this poem will exhibit a fpecimen of the Perfian tongue, 
very little adulterated by a mixture with the Arabic, anH in all probability approaching 
nearly to the dialect ufed in Perfia, in the time of Mahomet, who admired it for its foftncfs* 

and 
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rhirae a conftituent appendage of their poetry. But had the rhime not 
originally formed a part of their verfe, we cannot fuppofe they would 
all at once borrow it of their unwelcome yifitors. We know the ftrong 
relu&ance of every conquered people ' to receive the language of their 
new mafters : the old Perfians, therefore, feem rather to have adopted a 
new mode or meafure of verfification, the words of Sir William im- 
porting no more, than to have been ignorant what the rhime was, till 
Mahomet had inftru&ed them. Thofe, however, who underftand the 
language, fay, that it is admirably well adapted to poetry, and that its 
verfe falls naturally into rhime. Thus, it comes to pafs, that the whole 
of their verfe, with fey/ exceptions, is in rhime, though fometimcs per- 
haps capricious, like that of other caftcrn poetry. Of the ftru&urc of 
the Pcrfian verfe I am wholly ignorant, and therefore fliall fay nothing 
upon it : but in the wiklncfs of its imaginary, and luxuriance of its de- 
fcription, it bears all the marks and chara&er of the Arabian poetry. 
Perhaps the fcenery of the country, which ftrongly refembles that of 
Yemen, may tend to infpire the poet with the fame happy fource of 
ideas, and even modes of expreffion : and all things confidered, we muft 
fuppofe that the Perfian poetry partakes the nature of the Arabian. 

Obferying, perhaps, not the ftri&eft chronological order, it may be re- 
marked in this place of the Turks, that as the Perfians borrowed their 
poetry of the Arabians, thefe, again, after they had 1 carried their arms into 
Mefopotamia and Syria, borrowed theirs of the Perfians, from whofe 
language they enriched their own, naturally barren and rugged, with a 
variety of fimple and compound words, making the form of the Perfian 
jiumbers the model of their verfe. Jike the Perfian, their poetry is 

wholly 

and was heard to fay, that it ivould jbe fpokm on that account in tie gardens of Paradife," 
(Hiftory of Perfia. 

But Sir Willianj afterwards gives us a fpecimen of the old Perfic itfelf from the Zend, 
^vhich had been communicated to him as a great favor. He gives it after the profaie 
manner, as he receiyed it, but it is evidently rhimed, all the rhimes in ftated returns 
*nding in /. D.. Here, then, we have an aclual proof that the poetry of the ancient 
perfic was in xhirne. 
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wholly in rhime; and as the Latins, after Greece had fubmitted to 
their power, poliflicd and enriched their uncouth dialect, by a clofe 
imitation of the fmooth and fonorous Greek, fo the Turks as wifely 
enriched theirs by borrowing as much of the manner and grace of the 
Perfian, as their lamniape would allow. The late Mr. Paradife, who 
was a Byzantine gentleman, and an excellent fcholar, I have often heard 
fpeak in the higheft raptures of the Turkifli poetry, fomc of which he 
would repeat, obferving that the whole of their poetry was in rhime. 
Mr. Nott too, the learned translator of Hafiz, has mentioned to me a 
Turkifli poet, whofe name I forget, that bore a ftrong refcmblance to 
Juvenal, in the vehemence and indignation of his verfe ; perhaps it was 
Ruhy Bagdati ; the fame of whom Sir William Jones fpeaks in his eflay. 
Yet, rhime, it appears, has neither impaired the vigor, nor crampt the 
force of the Turkifli Juvenal, who, like the nervous Pope, or perhaps 
the more ftubborn Donne, barbs the fury of his fatire with the rhime, as 
the Indian manticora brandifhes his fpiked tail, and ftrikes his adverfary 
with repercuflive vengeance. 

Let us turn our eyes to Tartary, and then behold what an immenfe 
portion of the world rhimes its poetry ; Grand Tartary alone compre- 
hending nearly one third of all Afia ! We admire, and naturally afk from 
what fource thefe populous and extended nations derived this ftrong 
feature in their verfe ? And here we muft call all thofe Tartars , or 
Scytha, who bent their courfe northward, for by that appellation they 
were anciently diftinguifhed, whether as Afiatics or Europeans. Of 
thefe latter Scythas Strabo thus fpeaks, nwp t<* ir^ Bof7«v f"$»" &c- 
" ficut notac verfus feptentrioncm gentes uno prius nomine omnes vet 
" Scythse, vel Nomades, ut ab Homero appellabantur, ac poftea tern- 
*' poris cognitis regionibus occiduis Celtse, Iberi, aut mixto nomine, Cel- 
" tiberi, as Celto-Scythce dici cceperunt, cum prius ob ignorantiam fin- 
" gulce gentes uno omnes nomine afEcerentur." (Lib. \.) Of the 
Afiatic Scythce the fame accurate author fpeaks, Lib. 2., and gives 
the geography of them both at large j but it is remarkable, that 

while 
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while Diodorus afcribes a cruel and ferocious barbarifm to the more 
northern or European Scythce, infomuch, fays he, that Pontus acquired 
the epithet, «| E .» 0f , (Lib. 4.) and while the excurfions of thefe people 
have given them a kind of hiftoric notoriety, fo little fhould be known 
concerning the Afiatic Scythe. Yet to their origin we are no ftrangers, 
and are not at a lofs to find the fource of their poetry. The northern 
Scythse, we find in the correct and judicious Strabo, were the hordes 
of Elam, or the old Perfae, whom he calls emphatically, ^rp«ot u»fy<> 
robbers ; x» «(■«>„ Tf«x«* wwhOotk. men who trujied to their difficult moun- 
tains ; that is, thofe who inhabited the kingdom of Chederlaomer, one 
of the four kings that caufed the five to ferve him, according to the 
hiftory of Mofes. (Gen. cap. 14. ) Now, Strabo, and other ancient 
geographers fhew Elam to be the country lying between Media and 
Mefopotamia. (Strab. Lib. 11. J Thefe Elamites therefore muft have 
rpoken either the Hebrew, or an Hebraic Dialed ; but after their de- 
feat by Abraham, forming themfelves into a band or mafs, collefted in 
thofe flagitious and barbarous times, from the various kingdoms that 
ferved Chederlaomer, and fpreading north, (the fertile and more in- 
viting plains of Greece having been preoccupied,) they fpeedily barba- 
rized the tongne, their very wickednefs precipitating its downfall. But 
independent of ancient authorities, and the fimilar habits of life ftill 
common to the Scythas and ancient Elamites, we have certain Scythic 
words that are evidently Elyma»an, or the old Perfic. The earlieft 
orientals, we have feen, rhimed their poetry, and thefe men, various 
and violent as they were, mull have brought with them fuch language: 
as they knew, or, properly fpeaking, had then an exiflence. And thus 
we have the origin of our European rhimes, that had taken a fepten- 
trional dire&ion fo early as the time of Abraham j for in whatever 
fliape the rhime may now come to us, or however mixed and varied, 
it may be, ftill it will be found Scythic, and the Scythae at lafl the 
Jiirps of us all." " Hinc" " (fcil. Scythis) fays Vitringa, " Hinc Galli, 
" Germani, Gothi, Sali, Celtte omnes orti funt, et Belgae noftrates, 
nequid Anglos memorem, quod Galli et Britanni veteres eodem ante 

ufi 
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w ufi idiomate, ut ex tacito conftat, unde ex eadem gente videntur on- 
" undi. Ha?c alitenv fi praepofuerimus, qua fadltima et certiffima funt t 
" felicfeer adrnodum de liriguisharurn gentium fumus judicari. Videlicet 
" cbHigimus Mac primo linguam Scytbaram, Celtorum, Gothorum, Ge- 
* c tarrtm, Maffagetarumj -Cfmbrorum, Teutonum, Gerraanorum, Belgicam 
*' veteran (omnes h« gentes uno idiomata ante fuerunt ufse, licet pro- 
" nunciandi ratio aliquo modo per fucceflum temporis fuerit variata) 
<c ex ortentalibus linguis omnino derivandam efle," &c. &c. (Lib. i. 
Cap. 3.) 

But I have faid, that the Elamites with their language carried their 
poetry into Scythia. This both analogy and reafon tell us : We know 
too that in the time of Augttftus, the Scythse had their poetry, what- 
ever it Was ; for Ovid tells us us, the Geta? were pleafed with the verfes 
he had compofed in their language, whofe barbarifm, as he calls it, 
however it might fuit their own modes of verfification^ but ill accorded 
with the ftru&ure of the Latin. 

" AhJ pude^.«t-=>Cfetfco fcripfi fernfen^ libeHum, 
".{jitri^anue funt noflrb barbara verba modis. 

" Et placiy, (gr^tate mihi !) ccepique Poetse 
" Inter inhumanos nomen habere Getas." 

(De Pont. 4. Ep. t$.J 

It is ' notimprobable therefore, that the rhime, (which we have beheld fo 
interwoven in the oriental poetry, that their bards felt difficulty to avoid it, 
but which we have alfo beheld oflenfive to the Latin,) might have been 
a principal objection with our exiled poet, who found its recurrence in 
the Getic, formed as that language was of the ancient Perfic, an ob- 
ftacle perpetually in his way.** Nothing certain, I confefs, can be de- 
duced from it, except that the Getic language did not accord with the 
Vol. IX. F Latin 

* The firft line of the quotation from Ovid ftrongly implies, that the poet had com- 
pofed Latin verfe with the Getic rhime ; and the fecond as ftrongly that he had alfo 
adapted the Getic words to the Roman quantities ; this comment, I apprehend, has sever 
before been offered. 
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Latin ratio; an argument, that well applies, to all the fantaftic attempts of 
different verfe-makers, in different ages, to bend and: epmpel; their. own 
tongues to the profody of the Greek and Latin; ,a ; pra&ice- that can- 
not be more feverely reprehended, or in more /dignified ' language, than 
in the words of Scaliger on another occaiion ; ■■■'* Hebraifmus, Syriafmus, et 
* l Arabifmus, nullo modo ad metrbrum Gnecorum aUt Latinorum regulam 
" revocari poffunt $ etiam fi ccelum . mari mifceatur." (Scalig. in Chron. 
Eufeb.') Writers of this fort have not even the merit of 'novelty, and 
the example of the fweet-tongued Ovid, who knew what his own lan- 
guage was capable of bearing, full as well as any monk whatever, 
might have taught them a better leffon. 

Wc have now taken a large view of the qucftion. And furely 
there muft be fomething ftrilcingly natural in this fpecics of harmony, 
when all nations, howfoever diftindt and unknown to each other, how- 
foever differing in the form and ftru&ure of their language, not only 
concur in the adoption of the rhime, but apply it, as the faireft grace and 
ornament of their poetry ! It muft poffefs a charm fweeter than any 
note in mulic : for we find certain enlightened nations, that have a tafte 
for mufic, and even excel «in it, decry and ridicule the mufic of other 
countries. The Chinefe, whole ear undoubtedly is more harmonioufly 
conftru&ed than ours, treat European mufic with contempt, declaring 
they cannot comprehend it. We return the compliment; yet neither 
ridicules the rhime of the other, or understands not its application; I 
fhall juft obferve, that with their arms, the defcendants of Timur-lenc 
carried into India the language and poetry of the Perfians: yet the 
Indians had their poets long before the time of Tiraur-lenc, par- 
particularly Mir Rhufr, on whole poetry, compofed wholly in rhime, 
not only the Indians, but all the orientals Set the higheft value. The 
Indian Mahometans, however, entertain fucli refpecT: for their prophet, 
who taught the Perfians a better vcrfification, that they ufually -com- 
pote in Perfic : and if they do write in Hindupi, itili obfervant of the 
rhime, adapt it to the. Perficftruaure. .Thus, '.the fun of poetry, that 
rofe in the eaft, ftill pours it's. 'luftre' on the world, illumining all with 
the rays of rhime; and fliould it again be eclipfed by barbariun, its 

fplendors will fet in the weft. 

Whoever 
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Whoever makes the flighted obfervation will perceive it impoffible, in 
the flux and multitude of difcordant languages, exifting, perifhing, and 
changing every moment, that rhime fhould have been borrowed by one 
from the other. The Hebrews and Arabians, in particular, as obferved 
above, were fttut, out for a long,, long time, from the reft of the world, 
and neither compofed treatifes of profody themfelves (the Hebrews never, 
and the Arabians, as we have feen, not till after the time of Mahomet) 
nor communicated their poetry to their neighbours. We muft not 
reafon, from the ftate of things as they are, to the ftate of things as 
they were. Numerous are the circumftances, that have given birth to a 
new order, and none more than the propagation and eftabliftiment of the 
gofpel, with the lights that typography has thrown upon human know- 
ledge. Formerly the communications of knowledge were few, and thofe 
confined to private libraries, chiefly of Monarchs, inacceflible to the mul- 
titude ; which alone may account for the flow progrefs, that fcience, till 
of late years, had made in the world. To reafon philofophkally, there- 
fore, we muft not, we cannot futppofe, that one nation farrowed its rhime of 
another : but that each language, having its own peculiar tone, conftituted 
as it always muft, its own peculiar verfej that rhime, from the very 
nature of language itfelf, has been a mode or quality, which entered 
more or lefs, into the mufic of every tongue, whofe conftru&ion would 
endure it, forming a conftituent part of its harmony , and that its uni-uer- 
fality proves there muft be fomething in it lefs dhTonant than agreeable, 
lefs barbarous than natural. For, not confidering the genius of the 
Greek and Roman tongues, from the moment we leave fchool, we are 
prejudiced in their favor, and bow to their authority j and uncoufcious 
that we retain the impreilons of education, which never wholly forfake 
us, conceive there can exift no excellence out of thefe languages. This, 
I am perfuaded, has more influence on our minds than we are aware of, 
ox perhaps are difpofed to allow. But, if pleafure and inftruftion be the 
end of poetry, the office of rhime cannot, I apprehend, be more fuccefs- 
fully employed than in the words of the philofophic Johnfon, 

° To point a moral, or adorn a tale." 

F 2 I come 
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I come now to the moil difficult, though not the leaft pleafing part of 
my fubject, the Phoenician poetry. The learned academy does not require 
to be told, that the Carthaginian and Phoenician tongues are fuppofed to 
be the fame, and that, if we except the lines in the Pcenulas of Plautus, 
no remain whatever of the Pfaceniciam verfeihath decended to -.us. But 
the Hebrew and Phoenician being the fame language, . or at leaft filler 
dialects, it follows, that what attaches to the one, attaches to the other 4 
and that, if the Hebrews rhimed their poetry, the Phoenicians rhimed 
theirs. .The verfes that «Plautus gives us, were perhaps never yet written 
in the Punic : had we them, however, accurately penned after the old 
Carthaginian manner, it is probable we would be iefs at «a lofe, than we 
are now to acquire their true underftandmg. Plautus,. it is certain, has 
tranflated them, but with too much > latitude, as Bochart has proved after 
the moft fatisfa&ory manner. The rhimes indeed are not obvious; for 
the transcribers of Plautus, by writing in the Latin character, and not 
understanding the proper found of the Phoenician vowels and confonants, 
might not be very correct in putting down the Punic words : and what 
has been obferved above concerning the Hebrew, Chinefe, and other 
unfamiliar poetry, applies here in the very fame extent. Even in the 
Greek and Latin, of which the copyifts had always fome knowledge, the 
ofcitancy of iranferibers is the perpetual complaint of the critics, who, 
however, by their Hull and accuracy in thefe languages, and their perfeft 
knowledge of the rhythm of the poets, have generally been able to 
reftore.the true -reading. But the total jgnorance of the copyifts here, 
and until of late years,* of the critics themfelves in the lines before us, 
might eafily have let in as many errors, as there are words in the verfes. 
Even the tranfpofition - of a fentence, or of a fingle word, might defeat 
the rhime, and though not alter the fenfe, yet confound and embarrafe 
the rhythm. And, indeed, fuppofing Ac text were completely refiored,* 

the 

* So little hope have we of this, that 1 have not feen wo editions of Hauttls, whofe 
text has agreed in the reading of thefe ltaes. It iodks, as if the editors had been running 
* race, to fee which of them mould deviate fartheft from the true leftion : yet none of them 

materially 
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the true Carthaginian pronunciation would ' ftill be wanting, without 
which the poiition and return of the rhime mud for ever continue uncer- 
tain. Neither are we very fure, that Plautus hirhfelf was correft ; and 
if we may judge by the loofenefs of his translation, it Should feem he 
was not. . Yet I would not be. underftood. to difparage the venerable 
Plautus, whom I do not .the lefs refpeft for having preferved to us the 
only exifting fragment of the Phoenician mufe, 

Whate'er our predeceflbrs taught us, 
I have a great efteem for Plautus. 

■But we know, that the Septuagint themfelvesi as Cappellus -has abun- 
dantly fhewn in his Critical Notes, have with all their accuracy and in- 
dustry, betrayed in many places the grofTefl ignorance of the text, from 
which they tranflated. Mofl true it is, that, in the time of Plautus, 
notwithstanding the recency of the firfl Punic war, the Carthaginian 
language was utterly unfamiliar to his readers, or the poet had not been 
his own interpreter. All thefe circumstances confidered,~and many more 
that might be added, it is not wonderful that the rhimes Should not 
ftare us in the face. But enough of accuracy has remained, to enable 
the learned Le Clerc to gather, up the rhimes 5 and it mufl be owned, 
that, with the affiftance of the Great Bochart, he has performed his 
talk tolerably well ; to me, at leaft, in the mod perfpicuous and beautiful 
manner ; affuming only, what it would be uncandid not to allow him, 
becaufe he has proved the faft, that Plautus confolidated two and twenty 
lines of the Punic into, the eleven of his own. One thing more I would 
add, that although we Should , punctuate the words in Plautus, after the 
manner of the Hebrews, or of , the Syrians, there would, even then, be 

no 

materially differe from ' the - other m iiis general interpretation >of the words. Le Clerc, it 
is prefumed, with fo excellent a guide as "Bochart, had an 'equal right to amend and 
■reftore the text, especially if he inferted no one word of his .own, to make out the rhime. 
Nay, I am of Opinion, that the rhime itfelf is the belt guide to the true reading of the 
ipaffage, if what Le Clerk tells us be a'faft; viz. that in feveral places of the Septuagint, 
where' the verfion abounds in more words than the text of the original feems to warrant, 
if you reftore the rhime, the Septuagint mall be found to have tranflated faithfully. 
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no certainty that the Carthaginians pronounced them according to fuch 
pun&uation. For inftance, the word TTI33» that forms the rhime iii 
the 6th verfe, who, fays Le Gere, can fay whether the Carthaginians 
pronounced it Benothai, or Benothi, or again, Benothe? But it would 
detain us too long, were we to go further into the argument. Suffice 
it, that Bochart has {hewn the Punic, and its tranflation by Plautus, to 
be widely different, in that part efpecially where Hanno befeeches the 
gods to grant him fome certain fign, by which he mail know his nephew 
and daughters; of this Le Gere very properly avails himfelf, and throw- 
ing the whole into Chaldee chara&ers, confronts the fame with the 
Roman, accompanied with his own verfion in the French, verfe for 
verfe. 

Na cth cljonim vcljonotb 
Shechoreth jifmchoun zoth 
Chi nittham milchl 
Oumithdabbre is ki 
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Lephochanath oth bimtfoti 
Eth bni veth bnothi 
Brouah toh fchetiahen 
Eljonim oubimfchourathehem 
Bnoth fchenignbou li 
Ouben achi 

Bterem moth vchanoutho 
Tha nhelachti antidamarco 
Ifch fchejada.li bram thippel 
Eth chale fchchinatham lophel 
Eth ben amits 
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Chotem chanouthi hacchior hazzs 

Li chok zoth noze 

Ben hacajil hivvou li ligboulam 

Lfchebeth tham 

Bo di ale thra inna hlnno 

Efchal im manchar lofchmo 

Whatever 
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Whatever may be the refult of Le Gere's rhiraes, it Is neceffary to ob- 
ferve, that the Africans of the prefent day rhime their verfe, whether that 
ratio be continued to it from the Phoenicians, through their Carthaginian an- 
ceftors, or of later introdu&ion by the Arabians. The former, I am inclined 
to think, the African tongue being found to partake more of the Tyrian 
than Moprilh dialeft. The Maltefe is a fuppofed dialeft of the Phoenician 
<pr Carthaginian^ which is extremely probable, the fituation of Malta hav- 
ing rendered it a port of great convenience to the trade of Carthage * 
that fubdued and colonized it : and I am well aflured, notwithftanding the 
ifland has fo of tenchanged its mailers, that the language of the aborigina 
natives, while it refembles the African, poffefles a venerable air, being per- 
haps the old Carthaginian fomewhat corrupted, or a dialeft compounded, 
of Hebrew and Phoenician. And indeed, the fame learned friend before- 
mentioned tells me, that the language of the natives has a ftrong tinc- 
ture of the Hebrew ; adding, that he has known an ordinary Maltefe 
and an Irifliman converfe with as little difficulty as a Connaught and 
a Munfter-man. The conclufion I would draw is this, that the two 
tongues being fo near a-kin, let their prefent deflexion arife from what 
it may; and the oldeft Irifh poets we know of having .compofed in 
rhime/ LeClerc was not miflaken, when he aflerted that the Phoeni- 
cians rhimed their poetry- 
While on this fubjeft, the academy will, I truft, allow me one or 
two fliort bbfervatiohs, that arife out of it. The mofl learned Grono^ 
vius has given us a tranflation of the lines in queftion from Petitus, 
(Mifcel. L. 2. c. 3.) fomewhat differing from that of Plautus. With- 
out detaining the academy by going into the whole of the lines, the 
remark T would offer {hall be confined to the firft, as it ftands in Pe- 
titus. 

" ytUalonim, vualonofh fi chorathifima comfyth." 

This Gronovius reads and ftops thus, 

•Mfcft 
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" Neth alonim, ualonoth, fecor eth ill raacum foth." 

which,, by the way, forms a good .rhime. This verfe however Gro- 
novius tranflates after Petitus, " Inclinate, et advortite, o di, d<5seque, 
quorum fub numine viri hujus civitatis funt." Againff the tranflation I 
have nothing to offer, nor would it become me ; but it differs fromPlautus's 
own, though perhaps not much from Le Clerc's ; yet more literally it might 
be rendered, fuferosfuperafque adoro quiincolunt hunc locum. . Again I mufr, 
repeat, that I confider the old Phoenician to have differed but little from 
the Hebrew; and were the text in the line before us wellreftored, we 
ihould fuppofe that not Hanno, but fome inhabitant of old Jerufalem 
were fpeaking, 

m c=ipa >3tyihn ^ao« x\\wh\\ tnovVv n« 

I would afk any orientalift whether the verfe thus flightly amended, 
be not genuine Hebrew, although perhaps it may not with Le Clerc, 
have confulted the rhime ? 

Were there a doubt that the Phoenician and Hebrew embraced the 
rhime as languages, we have an indifputable proof that their colony at Car- 
thage, notwithstanding their long mixture with Africans, had for feveral 
hundred years, after the time of Plautus, retained a great deal of the 
old dialect of Tyre. The celebrated doftor of Hippoo, himfelf an African 
and; eloquently learned, fpeaking of Meffiah, exprefsly fays, " which 
" word agrees with the Punic, as do many other Hebrew words, nay 
ahnojl all of them" 

After fuch authority we mufl no longer doubt the clofe affinity of 
the two languages, or not conclude that the genius of the one tranf- 
fufed itfelf into the other, commixing as it were, and fettling in it. This 
then conceded, it follows that the charafteriftic rhime of the old cha- 
ractered the new mufe, having been only tranfplanted ;' like the vine, 
that, paffing from one foil to another, changes its flavor, but retains 
its original quality. 

I fliali 
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Ismail only add, that Le Clerc in the Biblioth. choifie, Tom. ir. 
Art. 2. has given us impreffions of twelve Phoenician medals, with their 
infcriptions', found by his friend Mr. Bary in Andalufia, the letters on 
which are evidently Hebrew. The learned author offers no conjecture 
as to their age, or how they might have come there, but I think it 
extremely probable, they may be as old as PJautus's Hanno, who it is 
certain, took the rout of Spain, and voyaged via Gibel-Tarack. 

While it is now univerfally agreed that the Qreeks were defcended 
either from the Phoenicians, or ^Egytians, or perhaps- from- both, we na- 
turally enquire, how it happens, that in the form and conftru&ien of 
her language, Greece {hpuld differ fo materially from the oriental ? 
The anfwer is not difficult. So early as the time of Abraham, Greece 
began to be peopled from the eaft. Their oriental origin is fatisfactorily 
made out in the two Chronica of Eufebius and Marfham, Herod. L. 
ii. Strab. L. 6, Meurfms de Reg. Athen. VoJJius de Orig. et Progr. 
Idol, and other authors. The language of the fettlers would not have 
materially differed from the pure oriental. Vitringa and Father Kircher 
{hew at large its rife and progrefs ; the latter proving the ancient Greek 
to have as nearly refcmbled the Egyptian, as the prefent Italian re- 
fembles the Latin: and indeed Paufanias has noticed a flatue of Aga- 
memnon, extant in his time, the infcription, on which was written lav- 
arfum, tm t« *«>* ik Mw How then, it will be afked, came their lan- 
guage to defleft in a manner fo extraordinary? Their commerce, un- 
doubtedly, was a principal caufe, the numerous and commodious ports 
of Greece receiving into her bofom an influx of flrangers, whofe 
various : dialects compofed in no long time a language diftinct from what 
the colony had brought with it. Their pride too, which induced them 
to afcribe their origin rather to the earth as grafshoppers, or even to 
aboriginal robbers, and piratical adventurers, than to barbarians, as they 
affected to call the Orientals, had a large fhare in this change, and 
might prompt them, . more even .from xhpice than from neceffity, to 
ftrike out a language for themfelves. Their great talents, favoured by 
Vol. IX. G a propitious 
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a propitious climate, and a concurrence of circumftances never likely to 
happen again, admirably qualified them for fuch an undertaking.- Nor 
is it improbable, that this vain and afpiring people might endeavor to 
form a tongue, that mould differ in all refpe&s from the Orientals, as 
"well in the complex order of its phrafe, and their manner of writing, as 
in the total exclufion of the rhime : as if they fcorned to be indebted 
even for a winged word to any nation but their own. Even the divine 
Plato, from whom more candor might have b een expected, proudly de- 
rives certain primitive words from a fpiritual fource, as the language of 
fuperior intelligences ; but with Thame and reluctance confefTes the word 
,n,p to be of barbarous origin, «k>j«* fafiapM, that had fome how ftole 
itfelf upon the Greek; feeking thereby to conceal the real origin of his 
country. 

The Orientals, as we have feen, rhimed their poetry ; and I did cxpeft 
to find in fome of the SxaMa,* or other of the early Greek verfe, a folitary 
rhime, that, while it marked the legitimacy of its birth, might have 
pointed fome one of thofe moral fentiments, which at all times, especially 
in the infancy of their ftate, ' this ingenious and wife people impreffed on 
their youth. The great flexibility of their language had promifed Some- 
thing of the fort. But, after a laborious fearch, no trace of the rhime 
has been found, or at leaft at the period when one would think it might 
have been indulged. Still, however, I am inclined to think the firft 
Grecians, whether Cadmaei, Cecropii, or Danai, rhimed their poetry, 
whatever' they might have done afterwards. The colony mull have 
brought with it that language, out of which fprang the daughter, whofe 
beauty was appointed to enamour the world : but if they did bring their 
language with them, then, affuredly, the rhime diftinguifhed their firft 
poetry. The fong, undoubtedly, whether feftal or inftru&ive, was 
their firft fpecies of verfe. Their n 0/ xo> prove it, which were fung, ™g 

tmv, OVer their wine. K&»to & ASi»r,oi x«i Xaptfo Nofiow wap' «iw», *>; 'E#u7T5roj ipwiv it ty.ru 

mp no^o9dw>, fays Athenccus, Deipn. Lib. 14. cap. 3. Originally No;*®- fig- 

njfied 

* See Append, No. 3! 
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nified nothing more than a tune or fong; but thefe fongs leading their 
youth to the pra&ice of virtue by precept and wholefome dicipline, in 
procefs of time obtained the name of laws. (vid. Ar'i/lot. Prob. 19.) It 
is aftonifhing therefore that thefe fongs, prompt at firft and inartificial, 
like thofe of other unpolifhed ftates, (for then fuch was Greece") mould 
not have borne any mark of the rhime, influenced as their firft poetry was 
by its oriental origin. And this is the more extraordinary, becaufe on 
amatory and fympofial occafions, man is naturally given to turn his dif- 
courfe into cadence and metre, as the fage Plutarch has obferved.* Nor 
the lefs fo, as the mufic that always accompanied the fong, and infpired 
the fallies of their mirth, while the branch of myrtle paffcd from hand 
to hand,t might have either edged the jocofe and playful Eko^**, or pointed 
the clofe of their n^oi, which Ariftotle exprefsly tells us were fung /*» 
embctSunai, left they Ihould be forgotten ;| and we know that nothing 
impreffes a gnome or proverb ftronger on the memory than a rhime. Yet, 

G 2 after 

* Tcho/jkvoi Si toihtoIj vpof Taj jtoJoi; (tail avp/AtrpoK (Mtfaf-x Ipvpas expepomeu, Et qui tales 
funt redditi, ad cantilandum vocefgue menfura conttntas mattime effcruntur. (Symp. Lib. I. 
%ueft. J. 

f A%tr irpt pvfpww, is a well known fentence or gnoine of the Greeks. See Plut. Symp. 
Lib. I. Queft. I. Aevrtpav Si atpffjj? tr.aara ftuf^inj; wafaSt^bftenK, x. T, ?i. deinde unufque 
propriatn cantilenam, acceptam myrto &c. (Plut. Hid.) This circumftance may account 
for the conftant mention of the myrtle, by Anacreon and other Greek poets, in their fongs, 
as it always accompanied their repafts. The Xwrepcrnitpopet in the catch translated in a former 
note, (hews that the myrtle, as a wreath at leaft, formed a part of their entertainments. 
Sometimes they introduced the rofe, from whence our proverb under the rofe, taken pro- 
bably from fome moral fcolion now loft? and fometimes the laurel: but the myrtle was 
the never-failing attendant on the Athenian feafts. 

% Whatever fome moderns may think, the memory of old was held in high refpecT:, and 
even came to be deified. ■ The mufes themfelves were faid to be the daughters of Mnemofyne, 
arid are invoked as fuch. 

" MMfto<7t/«){ As/y«Tsp£?>" ( Arift. n; Efi«.) 
And Virgil, 

Et memjniftis enim, Divas, et memorare poteftis. 

iEn. 7.V, 645. 
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after a laborious fearch into and investigation of the fragmehts and de- 
tached fentences of the Greeks, which Athenteus» Tfcetzes, old fcholiaftg 
and others have collected or commented on, I have not been able to lay 
my finger on a rhime, I mean aneieM rhime of the Greeks, that bears 
at all on the tjueftion. ' I find, indeed, that Old Simmias Rhodius, who 
flourilhed at the commencement of the Olympiads, and according to Suidas 
406 years after the Trojan war, dedicated a copy of verfes to Diana 
in her obftetric capacity, which Dr. Afcham acquaints us was compofed 
in rhime 5 but which appears to be nothing more than a verfe-con- 
ftru&ed egg, called by Simmias himfetf the " Egg of a Mufical Bird," 
whofe hard yofo fat uneafy on this poacher in Parnaffos. After this 
followed the ax and altar of our bard* his wings and his lyre j— *>>&>*&■>*>?>». 
All which gave birth to chriftian altars, globes, cups and balls, pyramids, 
and other poetic ivik ; ab voo ufque ad malum. Could -Pliny have 
looked from his grave, and beheld an addle-headed Monk laying an cgg t 
would he not have again exclaimed, operofe nihil agens.! 

Some critics have detected in Homer and other Greek writers, 
certain AJfonanis^ or words that echo; but thefe are only occafional, 
and perhaps more the effeft of chance than deiign : though a better 
reafon may be offered ; that, fuch is the harmony of nature, it were im- 
poffible to give a beautiful expreflion to thefenfe, and not to exprefs the 
found with it. In this very principle lies the germen of rhime. Rhime, 
we have faid, is the language of nature. A found grand or terrific ac- 
tords not with one that is foft and tender \ for in the recurrence of the 
lame found their contrary expreflions can never be felt. If a fublime 
found be required to exprefs the thunder of the battle, or the fhock of 
jarring elements, (and in what language can they be exprcffed wiihma 
fublimity ?) fhall we feek its fimilar cadence in the murmur of the ri- 
vulet, or the whifper of the breeze ? And if they da join, what effect 
can they produce, but unwelcome difcord, that, while it abases the 
fubjeft, difappoints and offends the ear ? If then a fublime found require 
another equally fublime, fhall not their confonance amplify its grandeur ? 
And mutt not rhime be the nobleft harmony of the mufe? Take this 

Euphonic 
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Euphonic Aflbnant of Theocritus, which I believe has never been noticed. 
Alcmaena fays to her twin-infants, whom ihe had put to reft, 

Ei/Jet' tjta -\vx* to' a,h\<ptin , tumx Tt%>», 

jyy/ h- 

Thefe lines became a kind of m, m >, or Nurfe'sfing, as it was called ; 
for the Greeks had almoft as many kind of fongs, as fubje&s. The >»*»*>» 
or Nsenia, was divided into two kinds, one that cheared and invited the 
infant to fuck ; as an authority for which Quintillian (L. i. c. io.J quotes 
Chryfippus ; " Chryfippus etiam fiutricum qua adhibentur infantibus al- 
leclationi fuum quoddan carmen aj/tgnat.** The other,, we are told by 
Athenseus, (Deipn. L. 14. c. 3.) was fun'gas a x* T a&*vxa?nwk, or lullaby, as 
Hefychius interprets it, a fort of E ""Ki like this before us, that huflied 
and compofed the infant to lleep. But although the aifonants in the laft 
line are not a direct rhime, I cannot help imputing the words *«»«$»& and 
\xo«r§t to fomething more than mere accident, the plaintive reft or paufe on 
the words in the pofition they hold in the verfe, having fomething in it 
uncommonly foothiflg aad mtrficdl, independent of the beauty of the fen- 
timent. But if the words were accident only, it proves that oa/ome 
occafions the V"<" rrOT< » might not be unfavorable to the Greek, but 
even be employed with advantage. I will venture to fay, the moft 
learned critic cannot fubftitute a word for «<>»&— a word not echoing to its 
fifter-word — that fhall have an effeft half fo graceful and harmonious. 
The rhimes, for fo I would call them,* are emphatic ; and not only 
happy in the place they occupy in the verfe, but in the very fentiment 
itfelf : each is a fort of fet-off againft the other, and both harmonize in 
the fame fortunate point. I know of no rhime in the Englilh language 
fo truly mufical, or that pofleffes a more elegant antithesis. And this 
again leads us to the point, where we fet out ; that rhime is natural to 

children, 

* Qgfcttilian entertains the Very feme idea of it. " Tertium eft, quod in eandem finem 
venit O/xoiotcAcvtoi' : Ea vero videtur optima in quibus initia fententiarum et fines confentount ; 
ut et pene fimilia fint verbis, et paribus cadant, ut eodem modo definant. (Rhet, defig. 
n>erl.) 
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children, and that infants delight in it. The Sicilian bard, who was no 
ftranger to the voice of natnre, felt, acknowledged, and applied its 
trath, in one of the moft charming verfes that ever fell from the pen of 
a poet. 

While the Greek language retained its purity, we have feen that no 
poem profefledly in rhime, diftinguifhed its verfe. From the time of 
Homer to that of Gregory Nazianzene, at the latter end of the fourth 
century, was confiderably more than a thoufand years ; and fo long did 
this admirable language continue, if not in all its ancient fplendor, at 
leaft an expreffive and harmonious tongue. The chriftian liberates may 
be efteemed the laft of that great and fallen people, a dreadful memento 
of poor humanity! After this time, certain hymns, it is faid, began to 
be compofed for the Greek church, in rhime, which, fhould they be 
the fame, continue to be fung by that communion. Indeed, as the firft 
poetry of every nation has generally been employed in religious pur- 
pofes, chriftianity, when fhe ceafed to be perfecuted, would naturally 
recommend herfelf in numbers ; and in order to give a more facred 
air to the new religion, might wilh through the emphafis of the rhime, 
fo happily adapted to mufic, both to draw attention, and to intereft the 
heart, by an impreflive devotion. Could the date, however, of thefe 
hymns be well afcertained, we might probably determine the firft rhimes 
in the Greek, after its declenfion ; a painful and mortifying enquiry, that 
would reward us only with the recognition of what it was, the bitter 
downfal of the fineft language that ever elevated man above the brute; 
and bring us at laft to the tenth or eleventh century, ftumbling on a 
miferable epigram, or an impious epitaph, whofe wretched rhime, while 
it humbles human pride, proves that of all barbarians a Bad Tajte is the 
worft. w Eo funt reda&i miferi Graeci, .ut nee legere nee cantare Grace 
" fciunt amiffoqup onrai priftino xultu, cum caeteris barbaris ritibus, mufam 
" quoque barbaram fint amplexi." (Fo/s. de Poem. cant. &c.) 

Of the Latin it is more difficult to fpeak : and here it is not material 
to our purpofe whether the old Etrufcan was Canaanitiih, or Phrygian, 
or Pelafgic : its original uncouthnefs is acknowledged, and it was not till 

after 
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after much care and pains had been employed on it, that it became a 
fmooth or graceful tongue. Luculent it never was. Its bell writers 
always confefTed its difficulties, and its critics perpetually recommended 
the ftudy and adaptation of the Greek to render it perfpicuous and mu- 
fical. Perhaps, the fternnefs and martial turn of the Romans might have 
contributed to give the language that iron afpeft, which it never wholly 
loft. Even the Court of Auguftus did not think the language fuffici&tly 
polilhed without the aid of the Grecian file, nor thought their youth 
properly inftrufted till a Grecian education had tuned and regulated 
their words. To every nation which they conquered, the political Romans 
gave their own tongue; but confcious of their rufticity, Greece they 
left in pofleffion of hers, borrowing rather than giving to her, herein 
(hewing their mafterly and confummate wifdom. 

Grecia capta ferum viflorem cepit, «t artes 
Intulit agrefti Latio. 

But it is not neceffary I ftiould compofe a biftory of the Latin tongue. 
The only queftion is, did the Romans rhime their verfe ? They did not : 
the terminations of their l:afes, and the embarraflmg pofition of their 
words fcarcely allowing the attempt : to fay nothing of their clofe imita- 
tion of the Greek, and their diflike of whatever that nation difapproved. 
Well, therefore, might the rhime be abhorrent from their language. Yet 
have we the moft learned of the Romans making an effort at a grace 
which perhaps he deemed natural, but found forbidding to the tongue 
that himfelf had enriched and aflifted to polifh. I fhall extract from the 
Adverfaria of the learned Barthius a part of the feventh chapter of the 
thirty-firft book. Its curioufnefs will apologize for its length. 

" Confonantium fyllabarum in fine verfuum nos hie rythmum appel- 
lamus, non quem doftifiimus Vi&orinus in grammatica. et alii Artigraphi 
docent, quem quidem noftrum, quamvis ultimis seculis corrumpenda; 
Latinitati fummus auftor crat; etiam aliis in generibus verfuum non ab- 

horruuTe 
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horruifle vere Romanos docent affe&ate fcrlpti hi verfus M. Varronis 

EtOrthophalHca attulit Pfalteria 
Quibus fonant in Gracia dicleria, 
Qui fabularum collocant exordia. 

In quam rem et alii prifcprum loci adduci poffent, fi anale&ica npftra 
poetica excribere vellemus. Sufficit vero Terentiani auftoritas, qui rythmos 
a raetris ita diftinguit, et utrumque genus in ufu fuiffe confiteatur : et 
earn diftin&ionem novit ultimum etiam aevum, ftndio, non ignprantia 
peccans." 

Not having the Analedica of this learned man, from the grave Varro I 
pafs to the accomplifhcd Cicero, who, in my humble opinion, was as 
poor a poet as he was an able orator. His 

fortunatam natam me cpnfitle Romam 

has been often quoted as a rhime, and is therefore noticed here: but 
it is more a pun than a rhime, and a vile pun top, as wretched as 
this of a much better poet, that yet has been cpnfidered as a rhime. 



Coriful vetus ac fine fq/lu 



Scribere bis fqftis, quanquam . diademata' crinum 

Faft'tgatus eas. (Apol. Sidon. P.aneg. M Cqufulat. Anthem. Aug. v. in.) 

Here, befide the miferable affe&ation of the rhime^ if it muft be one, 
we have an egregious folecifm, for fajiigium makes faftigiatus, and cannot, 
b>y any analogy, become fq/tigatus, there being no' fuch word. But 
Cicero has left us another rhime, rather -better than his unfortunate 
Fortunatam, and as it contains- ia ' moral 'not unlike tie Proverbs of 
Solomon, it deferves fome regard, 

Quod fecifle voles in tempore quo morieris, 
Id facias, juvenis, dum corporc fanus haberis. 

Had no monkifli rhimes ever been worfe than thefe, I mould not quarrel 
with them. Horace likewife has given us a precept in rhime : he was 

however, 
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however, too chafte and correft a poet, to have purpofely defigned it. 
" Non me fugit in veterum fcriptis nonnunquam iftiufmodi confonantes 
" claufulas occurrere, fed adeo ex rarae funt, ut vel ipfa raritas fatis 
" oftendat illos vel aliud agentcs, vel necelfitate raetri compuhbs eas ufur- 
« paffe." Vofs. 



Non fatis eft pulchra efle poemata : dulcia funto : 
Et quocunque volent animum auditoris agunto. 



Art. Poet. 



But thefe are fpots in the bright fun that •warmed the poetry of 
Rome : and it was not till about the middle of the fifth century, that 
the Latin received any material corruption. At that . time, the author 
of the panegyric above quoted, introduced a fort of fparkling and clink- 
ing, as well in his profe as in his verfe, which the Latin never loft, 
till Erafmus and Longolius by their examples expofed the frippery, 
and banilhed it from the tongue. Unhappily, it was too fuccefsfully 
imitated for a thoufand years. " A quo deinceps cteteri omnem eloquen- 
tiam in afFe&atos illos rhymos fregerunt, multa paucis includere, et con» 
fonis fententiarum claufulis velut harmonicum genus dicendi affeftantes. 
Et id quidem fcribendi genus in Monachorum poftea fcriptis tantas ra- 
dices egit, ut vix verfus fine rythmo, vix oratio ulla prorfa fine verfu 
fcripta plurimis feculis fuerit." Barth. Ibid. And again 

" Ab hoc autem exemplo (fcil. SidonioJ fequens jetas omnem aliam 
laudem contemnere ccepit, eloquentiam veram et ingenuam et facilem 
prorfus afpernata, hanc autem ut acutam et nervofam, et fummam denique 
omnium adeo inhiaris, ut verfus etiam nullos fcripferit, aut pro legitimis 
denique habuerit, niu in quibus ille omnium rerum gi-atifiimus rythmus, 
ita componeret mediam fyllabam, ut ilia ultimas refponderet, in quo arti- 
ficium omne condendi carminis effe exiftimabatur, &c.-— At neque hoc 
genere ftetit infelicitas judiciorum. Supernati funt ingeniofiores alii qui 
triplici quadruplicique rhythmo hexametros fuos infringentes, extra omnium 
laudum aleam proveffi ca commendatione habebantur ; inter quos infignis 
fane eft Bernardus Morlanenfis, non fine acuta et multiplici le^tione fcriptor, 

Vol. IX H quem 
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quem cmulari etiam utroque poUentior hodie vix quifquam valeat.— &c. 
Sed obfervatum nobis ante cum Petrum quendam nomine Monachum 
paribus rythmis laudem quaefivifle.'* (Md. Lib. $7. Cap. 11. J 

The following, as a unique, is given from Barthius, who uftters it in 
with this reflexion : " Non quidem ego animatus fum in id corpus 
eos poctas deducere, qui barbare ad minorum gentium linguarum morem 
et legem verfus Latinis numeris conceptos infringunt in rythmos, ut funt, 
Bernhardus Morlanenfis, quem vel principem talium dicas, Goffridus 
Viterbienfis, Metelli Quirinalia hexametro compofita, Petri Blefenfis, Wil- 
lerami Abbatis, Wipponis, et mille talia carmina j hoc tamen carmen 
peculiari mihi genio fcriptum videtur, nee indignum cujus extra ordinem 
ratio habeatur. Eft vero de bcllo Trojano in hsec verba fcriptum." 

Pergama flere vo7 

Solo rapta do 5 ° 
Eft Paris abfque pa 7 

Audet tentaj rc 



Vadit et acce 

Nauta folo re 

Tuta libido ma 

Civibus igna 

Poft raptus Hele 

Mille rates 



iele -i 
pie 5 



dit 



ns 



na 



And fo on, through a vaft number of thefe lines. Barthius then 
adds, " fcriptum hoc carmen eft ante annum domini MCC. Inventi 
vero genus novum eft, nee tale quid ha&enus prodiifle in publicum puto." 
Sidonius has been reputed the father of the Latin rhimes : but their 
origin may perhaps be traced to the earlier Chriftians, who devoted 
themfelves wholly to the fcrvice of God. Terentianus, who lived in 
the firft century, when he made the diftin£tion between metre and rhime, 
might probably have had an eye to the hymns of the devout, at that 
period, whofe meetings were as regular as the return of the night, which 
they fpent in prayer and pfalmody. " Hymnos, Litanias, omnesque 

" cantilenas 
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" cantilenas rythmaticd, metrice, vcl profaice, quas fecerant, authcnticavit." 
(Ekerhardus, in Vit. Notkeri, Cap. if. J 

Yet the Cathemerinon^ or body of hymns, compofed by Prudentius, in 
the fourth century, is not diftinguiftied by any rhirae :* perhaps that 
ratio had not then obtained in Spain, who, while other countries were 
murdering the mufe, difdained to be their accomplice. In fact, it is 
difficult to fay, whether the piety or the elegance of this admirable 
poet more deferve our efteem. Certain, however, it is, that fo early as 
the fixth century, St. Gregory, after the Goths had deftroyed whatever 
of the fine arts remained, colle&ed with great induftry, all the ancient 
hymnal mufic, which he incorporated for the ufe of the Roman church, 
into one grave and dignified Antiphone. At this period, the ftate of 
French mufic was deplorable, being little better than the howlings of 
wild beafts, particularly in the northern and more remote parts of Gaul, 
where it refembled the barbarous and ferocious fhouts, with which the 
leaders of her armies animated their foldiers to battle. And, indeed, 
fuch then was the ftate of Gallic mufic, that in Italy its barbarifm was 
a proverb, r*w.ixn *«* Qo^o^»a- mow ir(jo<mrai£«. Yet before the ninth cen- 
tury, France had learned the value of a civilized mufic, and adopting 
the Italian mode, foon became the rival of her neighbour; Charle- 
magne himfelf becoming the arbiter in their mufical contefts. Many of 
her hymns at this period are compofed in rhyme, and, until lately, were 
performed on feftivals in her cathedrals, under their old titles of triompbes 
and laudes, being probably fome of thofe, that Notkerus of Saint-Gal], in the 
tenth century, had confecrated to the fervice of the church : " fan&se ecclefias 
" Chrifti per mundi climata in laudem Dei canonizavit." (Ekerhard. Loc. cit.} 
As the ftate of Italian mufic improved, the old hymns and Antiphones of St. 
Gregory were new fet ; fome of which, in their ancient rhymes, are yet fung 
at Rome, on extraordinary occafions. They need not here be further 

H 2 infilled 

* Yet in this very century, viz. anno 386, certain Latin hymns in rhime, had been 
compofed at Rome. Of this I am well afliired, by the fame learned friend I have fo 
often mentioned, who had feen them of that date. 
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infifted on, except jufl to exprefs the extreme antiquity of the Latin 
rhime ; which, from the church found its way to the cloifter, and from 
thence, to the 1 multitude, with whom it lqfl: the folemn dignity that piety 
had attached to it. 

I had once intended to purfue this fubjeft, tracing the Latin rhimes 
through the dark ages, in the refpeftive countries of Italy, France, and 
England, and of later days, Germany and Belgium. But enough, 
and perhaps too much has been faid on a fubject that all acknowledge, 
and of which few are ignorant. Thofe, however, who would extend 
the enquiry, may confult Camden's Remains, Barthius, Pafchius, Baillet, 
&c. &c, all of whom give us various fpecimens of the barbarous mufe 
in the different ages of monkery. 

Of the fonthcrn provinces, Italy took the lead both in profe and in 
poetry : the Roman tongue, indeed, was fpoken in all the provinces, but 
with lefs purity as remoter from the feat of empire : is was natural there- 
fore for Italy to form her language, if not prior in time, at leaft pre- 
eminent in harmony ; and to this day the Italian holds its fuperiority, 
defervedly admired above the other European tongues. When it was 
that Italy laid down the Latin for the Italian, has not been precifely 
afcertained : for like the lights and fhades of a good painting, it is not 
poflible to fay, where the one begins, or the other ends. We are told 
however that it continued to be fpoken till the time of St. Bernard and 
the Emperor Barbaroffa in the twelfth century; and that afterwards 
it was wholly dropt in converfation. But Voltaire, who was better 
qualified to compofe a light memoir of events pafiing before him, than 
to drudge through mufty authors, afferts that the Italian was not formed 
at the time of Frederic 2d, that is, 1 at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. By formed, the hiftorian meant, I prefume, perfected ; other- 
wife the very lines he produces to prove it, contradict the fail. The 
verfes of this Emperor whom he calls great, lefs perhaps for being an 
Emperor than for being an Athelji, are as follow : 

"Plus 
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" Plas me cl Cavalier Frances 

" E la donna Catalana 

" E l'ouvrar Genocs 
" E la danza Trcvifana 
" E Ion cantar Provenzales 
" Las man e cara d' Angles 
" E Ion donzel de Tofcana." 

Thefc lines, fays Voltaire, are the laft example of the Romance lan- 
guage, free from the Teutonic afperity : as fuch, they are here tran- 
fcribed. He obferves further, they are a precious monument of the 
language at this period, and more valuable, fays he, with his ufual 
raillery, than all thofe ruins of the middle age, fo greedily fought after 
by men of more curiofity than tafte. The hiftorian then gives us fome 
provencal rhimes of the year noo, which for their jargon, as he calls 
it, are here tranferibed, as well as for a Specimen of the provencal 
rhime. 

" Que non volia maudir nc jura, ne mentir, 

" N'occir, ne avontrar, ne preure de altrui, 

" Ne s' avengear deli fuo enemi, 

" Loz difon qu'er Vaudes et los fefon morir." 

The provencal language, adds the hiftorian, continues the very fame 
now. Its poetry of courfe, and its rhimes can have fuffered but little 
change. His ftiort obfervation on the Italian as a language is fubjoined, 
becaufe it is of fome authority, and applies to the matter before us. 
Under the direction of Petrarch, fays he, the Italian acquired that 
force and elegance, which have rather improved than declined. It affumed 
its prefent form about the clofe of the thirteenth century, in the reign 
of the good King Roger, father to the unfortunate Joan. This is the 
fubftance of what he fays : but befide Petrarch, the authority of other 
great men, who at once preceded Petrarch and were his cotemporaries, 
muft have had great influence on the Italian poetry. In the middle of 
<this century we have Brurietti and his pupil Dante; and, contrary to 
the ftatement of Voltaire, Petrarch did not fiourifh till the fourteenth 

century, 
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century, at which time Boccacio contributed, if we take the word of 
no incompetent judge, to illumine and enrich the Italian quite as much 
as Petrarch himfelf. This excellent judge thus delivers himfelf; Who* 
ever hath not read Boccacio, can have no conception of the extent or 
energy of the tongue. (Vincende della iiteratura, del. C. Denina.) To 
thefe may be added the brother hiftorians Villani, in the fame century, 
whofe labors fealed the . purity of the Italian prOfe. Petrarch, however, 
had an unreafonable defpair of the Italian, and fuppofing it would not 
outlive his century, compofed much the greater part of his works in 
Latin. The latter is nearly forgot, while his Sonnets have immortalized 
the Italian. This was the Auguftan age of Italy, and it were the com- 
pliment of a coxcomb to fay, with a certain finical writer, that Petrarch 
was the Waller of his day. 

In the inveftigation of fubje&s like the prefent, it may fometimes be 
neceffary to view a queftion with a philofophic eye, and inftead of merely 
ftating a faft, to account for the caufes that produced it. Thus the 
period when France refigned the Latin for her own tongue, being fo 
much earlier than when Italy formed hers, requires a fhort reflexion. 
France, it was obferved above, had made fome fuccefsful ftruggles in 
mii/ic,. which before the -ninth century had confiderably altered the fe- 
rocity of her manners, and prepared her bards for thofe notes, that not 
only diftinguifhed the fucceeding age, but produced confequences which the 
fineft phrenzy of the poet's eye could not have forefeen. Full of war and 
bloodflied as were thofe times, they yet invited Tafte and Learning, in whofe 
train followed Arts and Science, that after the revival of letters, and under 
the patronage of the great, illuming the darknefs that fhaded the human 
mind, led to the happy Reformation that has fince been fo beneficial to 
the world. Europe looks back with aftonifhment, but finds in the 
eighth and ninth centuries the dawn of her prefent greatnefs, when poetry, 
mufic, and the arts that polifli mankind appeared with unexpe&ed luftre, giv- 
ing birth to efforts by which the ages that followed have been enriched and 
adorned: and it might be proved, that the very fubjedt we are now upon is a 
wheel in the great machine then put in motion. This machine it was referved 

for 
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for a Charlemagne to direct; and without going into the hiftory of that 
extraordinary man, it is fufficicnt to obferve that the dignity and great- 
nefs of his mind, had no fooner conceived than it executed the.grandeft 
defigris, doing more in forty years than any fucceffion of Kings have been 
able to perform in four hundred. He wifely faw that France could never be 
a great nation, till fhe poffeifed a language of her own, and himfelf (for 
who fo fit ?) compofed the firffc grammar file had witnefTed. Her tongue 
therefore may juftly be called Royal : indeed it had been the policy of 
the wifeft nation the world ever produced, to plant her language with her 
ftandard ; and modern France has wifely profited by the great example. 
But the bell grammar in the world without good writers to fuftain its 
rules, and good poets to embellifh them, for it is poetry that both makes 
and embalms a language, could of itfelf perform little : accordingly, we 
find that great monarch not only ere&ing churches that were to meliorate 
the world, and founding public fchools for its inftru&ion, but liberally 
rewarding all who excelled in thofe arts by which his country could 
be benefited. Among thefe the poets and muficians had his chief regard. 
But this sera produced under its wife King thofe merry men that at firfi; 
were called, not poets, but in the provencal language, troubadours, or 
inventors of ftories, moftly of a comic nature, fung to the harp, that 
always accompanied the feaft. So well did this monarch underltand the 
powers of mufic and poetry, fo fond was he of thefe arts, and fo en- 
couraged their cultivation, that we find him in one of his journies over 
the Alps, met by a Lombard troubadour (we fhouldnow call them favoyards, 
the degenerated race of miniflrels !) whom the King made his gueft, 
fufpending for a night his cares in that cold and cheerlefs region with 
the rhimes of this itinerant trouvaire. In Provence lay the fcene of thefe 
fports ; and what land could- the mufes with more propriety have chofen 
for their refidence, than this infpiring. country, whofe pure and delightful 
air breathed the very foul of harmony ? But the unhappy wars in which 
France was plunged for two centuries after, gave a fevere check to the 
language formed by Charlemagne, which at firft was called Romanefque, 
being an admixture of the Roman. and Francic tongues, whence the 

fucceeding 
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fuccceding compofitions in the new tongue were called Romance, a name by 
which thofe of a particular caft are ftill diftinguiflied. In this ftate flood 
the "language with little improvement, till the eleventh century opened 
at the Court of Conftance,* a freflx theatre for the difplay of genius, 
when thefe Troubadours new ftrung their lyres to notes of gallantry and 
valorous deeds, rehearfing, as the poet fays, 



H ' . " High-wrought ftories 
" Of ladies' charms/ and heroes' glories." 

The Popes too, whofe court was become highly polifhed and fplendid, 
had made Avignon their residence, where the holy fee confecrated thefe 
paftimes, well knowing its throne .was of this world. And indeed fuch 
influence had thefe fports, that artfully caufing the women to become a party 
in them, combined all the graces of mirthful mufic and novel poetry, 
on the ages immediately following, that it was faid, Charlemagne, in the 
divifion of his dominions, had affigned Provence .as a property to the 
merry poets and men of the court, Homini de corte. At this periodf too, 
the Arabians had confiderably fpread themfelves in Europe, and fo ac- 
knowledged was their language, that over the King's chapel at Palermo, 
we have an infeription iin Latin, -Greek, and Arabic^ fetting forth, that 
in the year 1142, a Time-piece had been made by the order of Roger. J 

Though 

* Surnamed Blanche, daughter to William Compte of Provence, on occafion of her 
nuptials with Robert King of France, in the year 1001. 

f The author has never feen Mrs. Dobfon's hiftory of the Troubadours, nor can he 
now procure it. He may therefore be found to differ from that lady, writing from memory 
of what he may formerly have read in other authors ; a memory not. always correct, and 
fometimes unconnected. It is fo many years fince he read the Bifhops of Avranche and 
Worcefter, on the fubjccl of romance, that he is at a lofs to fay whether he may not be 
indebted to one or both of thofe diftinguiflied authorities for fomc of the obfervations he 
has made. And the celebrated hiftory of the Troubadours by Noftradamus, it is not at 
this time in his power to command. 

J Hence it feems, that not only the language and poetry of the Arabians had universally 
influenced the verfe of Europe, hut we ftand indebted to thefe ingenious people for our 

knowledge 
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Though the Arabians mod certainly did not teach the Troubadours to 
rhime, notwithstanding Fauchet and Le Clerc fuppofe they did, their 
poetry muft: have deeply colored the provencjal verfe, enflamed as it was 
with the wildeft ardor and enthufiafm. Defpicabiy then as fomc may 
judge of rhime, thefe Rhimers and Merry Men all will be found the real 
fathers of chivalry and crufade, that were nurfed in their fongs, and im- 
paflioned the age with that romantic love of glory, which ftill gives a com- 
plexion to the politics and manners of Europe. Then it was, that under 
thefe Rhimers, and their patrons the Homini de cortc, the poetry of France 
and Italy, for that of Spain had a very different caufe, firft affumed a 
regular form in all the graces and decoration of numbers, that fancy 
could invent, or care employ, or rhime and harmony recommend ; laying 
the foundation of the various poetry, which thefe kingdoms afterward 
produced, whether heroic or dramatic, fatyric or, amatory, allegoric or; 
fublime. This rhiming entertainment continued at the courts of the great, 
under the different appellations of Chanfons and Tendons, for upwards of 
200 years after the time of Robert and Conftance, not only advancing 
Italian and Gallic poetry to a rapid pitch of improvement, but confi- 
derably influencing that of Europe in general, efpecially that of England, 
which fcarcely yet had begun to dawn $ but whofe meridian afterward 
blazed out in a fplendor and magnificence furpaffing the moil brilliant 
sera of her neighbours. Here we will leave the French poetry, of which 
fome little had been faid before, though more perhaps may occur in 
another place. 

From France., and her own immediate tranflations from the Norman, 
the Englifh took the turn of their poetry, and fhaped their verfification : 

Vol. IX. I for 

knowledge of the Time-piece, whofe invention has been afcribeid to a fo much later date : 
and we read alfo, that after the time of Roger, the Sultan. of iEgypt made a prefent of 
another Time-piece to the Emperor Frederic II, which not only (hewed the hours of the 
day and night, but with them the motions of the Sun, Moon, and other planets. Thus 
in two different parts of the world, we have an orrery five hundred years earlier thas 
its reputed invention. 
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for nothing fo much contributes to . change the form of a language as 
iranjlatlon, which neceffarily carries with it many of the idioms and modes 
of phrafe peculiar to its original ; and whofe multiplied transfufions muft 
in the end deftroy the character of any tongue. But the poetry of 
England appeared to little advantage till about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, when the language, then almofl: wholly Saxon, but 
now incorporating with the Norman, firft began to ftrike root. For, as 
the civil wars of France, and other troubles, had for a long time impeded 
the advancement of the French language ; the expulfion by the Saxons 
of the old Britons to a corner of the ifland, followed by the barbarous 
invafion of the Danes, and afterward of the Normans, fufpended the 
progrcflion of Englifli poetry, in a degree that can hardly be conceived. 
Such indeed had been the miferable ftate of Englifli verfe, if that may 
be called verfe, whofe fcanfion at once defies and fliocks the ear, that 
for feveral centuries the language itfelf cannot be faid to have had exiftence, 
at lead for any literary purpofe. In vain therefore fhall we feek for the 
fhime, where there was almofl no verfe at all. Add to this, the early 
Saxons did not rhime what little poetry they had, the inflected call of 
their language, like that of Greece and of Rome, not favoring the, 
correfponding clofe. But when its involutions had . unfolded themfelves 
into a more fimple and fettled order, then we fee their poetry embrace 
the rhime. So that its abfence in the early Saxon verfe proves only, 
that the ftru&ure of their poetry at that period refilled it : but, the im- 
pediment removed, that their verfe fell naturally into rhime. Contrary 
therefore to a great authority,* the Saxons did not *' imitate" their 
neighbours, but yielded as of neceffity to the final harmony, impofed by 
the temperate order of their verfe. Still however, the Englifli verfe, 
like the imbued veffel, retains a ftrong tincture of the Saxon tranfpofitive, 
and while it receives the rhime, abounds in more inverfions than any 
other of the polifhcd European tongues. 

To 

* Doctor Samuel' Johnfoo, 
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To- return. The firft romances, like the firfl hiflories of the world, 
delivered in rythm to fix the morals and ftrcngthcn the polity of favage 
man, were compofed in metre, imprefibd with the rhime, and fung at 
feftivals to the harp ; like the odes and hymns of the Grecian bards, 
or the fongs and melodies of the Hebrews for the fervice of the Temple. 
After this manner the original romances of all Europe were compofed and 
fung ; and from what obfervations I have been able to make, it docs not 
appear that any one nation borrowed the cuftom of the other; which induces 
a ftrong fuppofition that the minftrel part of the ceremony had an higher 
origin than the fufhion of the day ; and that probably the Celts had given 
it birth. For all nations appear to have fung their poetry to the Harp, 
nor was their union feparated in Greece till about the time of Ariftotle. 
(See his Polit. L. 8. c. 5.) From this period however the rhime feems 
to have become a neceflary appendage to European verfe j and indeed 
the genius of the French poetry had now taken that turn, which did not 
admit oiprofe mefurec, as they very properly call btank-vcrfe j and furely 
no language was ever lefs adapted to it ! He that is curious to trace 
the progrefs of the French rhime, may confult Meffrs. Fauchet, Baillet, 
and De La Rue, of whofe work Mr. Ellis has very properly availed 
himfelf ; and whofe enquiries to purfue in this place would be only a 
repetition of what that gentleman has to ingenioufly written. 

Yet fomething mufl be obferved on that fource, from which the French 
are faid to have derived their rhime. 

Mr. Ellis quotes Fauchet, for faying that his countrymen claim the 
honor of its application to their poetry from the Monk Otfrid, A. 870 ; 
but, fays Mr. Ellis, fucceeding antiquarians have afcribed its invention 
to the Latin rhimes of the fixth century. As the argument of thefe gen- 
tlemen applies equally to the rhimes of Italy and Spain, our own rhimes, 
and thofe of polifhed Europe in general, the fame anfwer will ferve 
them all. 

I do not think it material to the prefent queftion, when it was that 
the monks began to torture the Latin tongue, or firft twilled its inflexions 
into rhime: neither is it worth the enquiry j for with great deference to 

I 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Ellis, for whofe obfervations on ancient poetry the learned world is 
much obliged, I would fay, that had the monk of Weiflemburg never 
been born, nor a fingle. Latin rhime difgraced the fixth or any other 
century, every nation in Europe would have rhimed its poetry in the 
very fame manner it now does. Not confidering the genius of language, 
or the facility with which the poetry of fome nations more than of 'others 
receives the rhime, we are feeking for its caufe where it cannot be found, 
and without examining the queftion, aflume that for a truth, which a 
little reflexion would have told us could have no foundation. Thus ig- 
norance having firft peevifhly afierted that rhime was a monkifh invention, 
becaufe the Italian monks had brought it into contempt by their taftelefs 
and barbarous jingles, a dark and credulons age embraced it on truft, 
as firmly acquiefcing in it as in the mafles of the monks themfelves. 
Neither time, nor the illuminations of learning have yet difpelled the 
error; the deception continues, and the veil yet remains to be re- 
moved. 

" But/* fays Mr. Ellis, " this date, (viz. the 6th century,) is cer- 
** tainly anterior to any that can be afligned to the Runic ode, called 
" ElgiWs Ranfoni) that has been tranflated by Dr. Percy, and aifords 
*' perhaps the earlieft fpecimen of rhime in any modern language." The 
precife date of the Runic ode I do not pretend to know ; but the Ar- 
moric or ancient Britifli continues yet to be fpoken, and with great purity, 
by an whole people, and is therefore modern t yet the rhimes of 
ThalieJJin are more ancient by a century than thofe of the Latin monks, 
while thofe of Aneurin are at leaft of equal antiquity,* and confequently 
each of them " anterior" to any date that hath been afligned to the Runic 
ode. The Irifh likewife is a modern language, and perhaps both more 
generally, and more accurately fpoken than the Armoric ; yet we have 
a fragment of Ullen, a poet far more ancient than ThalieJJin himfelf, 

in 

* See Appendix, No. 4. 
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In which the rhime is plainly vifible. And this, furely, while it proves 
the wide univerfality of rhime, will take precedence of the Runic ode, 
unlefs the Ranfom of Elgill fhall be " anterior" to the age of Cara- 
calla. 

The fortunes of Spain took a turn very different from thofe of Italy 
and France j for, notwithstanding the arms of Rome had fpread the 
Latin language over this province, it was received there with great 
relu&ance, and entirely rejected by the lower people, who adhered to 
their primitive tongue and ancient poetry. The Cantabrians or Bif- 
cayans had made a long and glorious flxuggle for their liberty : and if 
it required the Roman legions, with Auguftus at their head, to fubdue 
their arms, what human ftrength could fubdue their language ? Accordingly 
we find the old Bafque or Celtic to prevail at the prefent day, rude 
as the mountains that guard it, and facred for the antiquity of its 
poetry. The Phoenicians indeed being the firfl that civilized Spain, their 
language became general, and all orders adopted the oriental poetry. But 
while the Roman yoke was reluctantly borne, their predilection for the old 
rhimes of the country, rendered the Latin (till more intolerable : infomuch, 
that no fooner had the weftern empire declined, and the Vifigoths pofleffed the 
kingdom, than we find the Latin defpifed and neglected by this impatient peo- 
ple ; for though neceffity obliged them to retain many Latin words, they yet 
returned to their old tongue, which in fact they had never wholly quitted. 
And in the year 570, when the Romans were totally expelled, the political 
Leuvigildus lofes not a moment to reduce the influence of the Roman 
poetry, by retaliating the Afiatic and African in all their original forms. 

The people of Spain were naturally grave and folenui ; and the Ro- 
mans being' now expelled, Icifure and contemplation gave every man, 
who was not -engaged in arms, an opportunity of cultivating the mufes, 
in whofe harmony they foon excelled : and, in lefs than two centuries 
and an half, the fettlement of the Moors in this country, inftead of 
deftroying the national verfe, rather improved it in thofe forms and 
graces that are the true ornaments of poetry. What Leuvigildus and 

his 
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his fucceflbrs could not entirely accomplish, was now performed by thefe 
ingenious people, who before the end of the eleventh century entirely 
broke the language of the Latin, and eftablifhed the Arabic and other 
Eaftern modes of verfe, with ftated and regular rhimes, which the Spa- 
nifli poetry yet retains; the 2d and 4th line of every ftanza uniformly 
ending, in a double rhime, with rarely the intervention of a mqnofyllable. 

The numerous colleges founded by the Moors in this country, con- 
tributed much to preferve that tafle and harmony they had introduced: 
and if the Spaniards at any. time rhimed the Latin, as the drones of 
Italy and Prance and our own dreamers had done, what they performed 
was in contempt of the Latin, with a view through the influence of the 
rhime to difengage their poetry from the Roman feet. When there- 
fore it was Hi let above, that Spain did not become an accomplice in the 
murder of the mufe, the exprcllion was not incorrect. Yet when they 
did rhime the Latin verfe, fuch rhime was principally confined to their 
hymns, which being in Latin for the fervice of the church, and the 
Roman quantities giving offence, they as of neceflity introduced into them 
a ratio of their own. This, it is apprehended, will fufEce for a brief 
coutline of the origin and growth of SpaniQi rhime. 

After what has been faid on the general fubj eft of Englifli poetry, it is pre- 
sumed there will belittle neceflity of going into a long deduction of its rhime, 
efpecially as all that can be faid on the fubjedt of its verfe may be found 
in Mr. Wharton and other labourers in this quarter of Parnaffus. Enough 
has been already ftated to fliew the general fterility and uncouthnefs of 
■the language, efpecially of its poetry and verification, prior to the thirteenth 
century, when our poetry firft began to aflume a form, under Robert 
of Glocefter, who figures in more than 13,000 rhimes! I lhall pafs by 
Pierce Ploughman, who wrote about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and excelled in the si^p^m, or alliteration, which may be called 
the rhime inceptive, and of which it were endlefs to produce inftances: 
every language favors it, and none I fliould fuppofe more adapted to it 
than another. For the like reafon I ihall alfo pafs by Gower, and his 
" Confeffion of a Lover," with his Eches, and Londes, and Maies ; 
Jikewife his difciple Chaucer, with his Jyens and Befmotrids, abundance 

of 
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of which fort of phrafe may be found in all the writers of that age, by 
thofe who are curious after this fort of learning. From them and tile 
intermediate improvers of our poetry, which may be traced at large in 
the ancient fongs and ballads collected by feveral ingenious hands, I mail 
pafs on to our Spencer, who continued the ancient ftanza with its rhimes, 
and the allegories that grew out of the provencal fongs. The mufe of 
Shakefpeare feems to have ftruck out a new mode of verfifying for her- 
felf, fuftained more by the vigour of fuperior genius than by any innate 
ftrength at that time in the language j though it mud be confeffed that 
the two Earls of Howard, in the time of the lad Henry, hud done 
much to give a mafculiue turn to our poetry, while they fmoothed its af- 
perities, and gave it a large portion of that mufic and harmony it now enjoys. 
After Shakefpeare, Milton " broke the bondage," as he calls it. 
But it fliould be obferved, that to attain his object, the Britifh Homer 
found it neceflary to invert the order of the language, by earning his 
Mufe to fpeak a new dialect. Neither fhould it be forgotten, that oUr 
poetic language had not at that time affumed the regulated form that 
Waller difcovered to be its true genius, that Dryden confirmed, and trie 
immortal Pope has harmonized with a grace and a mufic that have not 
yet been equalled, and probably will never be furpaflfed. When I read 
Milton, I do not feel at eafe, for I am not reading my native tongue : it is 
Greek, it is Latin, it is both, it is all three, Greek, Latin and Engliih heaped 
together, like the mountains of his own devils. Like the earth he defcribes, his 
poem fuftains itfelf by its own ponderofity : refembling the clock of fome 
ancient and venerable abbey, whofe chimes have been filenced ; but whofe 
van; and complicate machinery, ponderibus libratafuis, performs all its move- 
ments in exact time. The dignity of his fubject, aided by the vaftnefs of his 
genius and learning, alone enabled him to fupport a flight, that had broken 
the heart of an inferior poet. Of this we have a ftriking proof in the refe- 
rable Miltonics of Addifon, whofe mufe, however, fported gracefully enough 
in the rhime that was natural to her. If aught could have infpired 
him out of rhime, he had furely kindled his torch at a fublime paflage 
in the Roman bard, which himfelf had felected, as the touchftone of 

his 
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his own Miltonic powers. He entitles it, " Milton's %Ie imitated in a 
tranflation of a fiery out of the third iEneid." 

" 'Tis faid, that thunder-ftruck Enceladus 

" Groveling beneath th' incumbent mountain's weight, 

*" Lies ilretch'd fupine, th' eternal prey of Dames. " 

Ohe jam fatis ! But we have another proof in the Splendid Shillings 
whofe Miltonics, as the author had intended, become downright burlefque 
when applied to familiar fubje&s. Philips brought it to the teft, and 
ihewed In the happiefl manner that the Greek and Roman phrafe em- 
ployed by Milton, was nor defigned by that bard for others to imi- 
tate : but rather as a fuccedancum for the rhimc he difdained and had 
ftudioufly rejeftcd. Yet fuch is the nature of the Britifli mule, that it is 
with difiiculty even the great Milton himfelf, with all his elaborate Hel- 
lenifms and Latinifms, fometimes efcapes the rhime, which at every turn 
obtrudes itfelf on him. ' And to avoid a word that both tafte and con- 
venience had offered to him, this very champion of blank-verfe, this Hercules 
Mufarum has more than once found himfelf compelled to adopt another word 
jefs .beautiful and £xpreffive.; a proof that the great adverfary of rhime felt 
his trammels more difficult than thofe he had gloried to burft : like the 
honeft Irifhman, who, having fallen in love with his jailor's daughter, 
that had affifted his flight, exclaimed, " By my confeience I was neyer 
more a prifoner than now my feet are at liberty." "When to fuch a 
man, even in his own laboured conftruftion of a language whole yery 
turn, one would think, extruded the rhime, it was difficult to efchew 
the correfpondent found, let minor poets, beware how they at- 
tempt the bow of Ulyffes., and abandon that eafy grace now embo- 
died into Englifh poety. And while tragedy from cuftom, as well as 
from the loftinefs of her tone, and the very nature of dialogue, is al- 
lowed to rejeft the rhimc ; I truft we fliall never again, till another 
Milton ihaU arife, fee an Englifh poem in profe mefuree, 

I have 
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I have faid above, that the an-a of Dante and Petrarch was the 
Auguftan age of Italy. Others, perhaps, may have formed 'a different opi- 
nion, nor fhall I now conteft the point. What I principally meant was, 
that Dante and Petrarch had unlocked the fprings of Italian poetry, and 
certainly have not been outdone by any of their fuccefTors. Crefcimbeni 
too had faid, that fuch was the excellence of Petrarch's verfe, that 
reaching the higheft point of perfection, the Tufcan poetiy, after the 
manner of all fublunary things, fpeedily funk once more into its ancient rude- 
nefs. And fo true is this, that for a whole century after, the Italian 
poetry flood (till, as if in aftonifhment of the efforts itfclf had made. Nor 
was it till Lorenzo of Medici, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
had recalled the mufes to their ancient groves, that they again appeared 
in Italy. After thefe, a fecond but fhorter calm fucceeded, when Arioflo 
and Taffo burn: upon the world, with Coftanzo, Tanfillo, Guarini, and 
fome few others in the fifteenth and feventcenth centuries, who have 
fixed the Italian poetry as on a rock that cannot be fhaken, but with 
the definition of the language itfclf. But all thefe diftinguifhed bards 
compofed their befl and nobleft works in the teleutic harmony : neither 
would they have committed the brazen monuments of their own and 
their country's fame to the precarious tenure of a rhime, had they not 
been fufficiently convinced of its importance ; and that, whatever might 
have been the flubborn and inflexible feature of the Roman Verfe, the 
genius of the Italian mufe, from whofe afhes fhe fprung, fpoke in rhime, 
and like another phcenix, from burning in the balms of the parent neft, 
took a bolder flight, and adopted a fweeter mufic of her own. And 
although England for the moft part fhaped both the language and the 
form of her poetry after the fafhion of France, as fhe has followed her 
in almofl: every other, yet was it at the Italian fire that Spenfer lighted 
his allegoric lamp, and the fublime Milton kindled the torch, that ani- 
mating the frame of the univerfe, blazed on the confines of futurity, 
and flaming into another world, " far round illumined hell." To Dante 
Vol. IX. K therefore, 
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therefore, the fevere, the nervous, inventive E&nte, and the more polifhed 
Petrarch, with their graceful and copious brother, Boccacio, belongs the 
honour of Italian poetry. Thefe were the fathers ana founders of its 
verfe, the venerable Homers of their country, whofe felf-illumined con- 
ftellation rofe upon the world, and though eclipfed for a time, as the 
fun itfelf fhall be quenched and darkened, lighted Italy to the facred 
fountain, of whofe waters the reft of Europe has fo largely drank. Yet 
thefe immortal men, fo far from difdaining the rhime, found in it the 
legitimate harmony of verfe, that harmony whofe mufic has iince capti- 
vated all Europe, and will continue to charm the ear of poetry to the 
end of the world, with which it is coeval, and out of which it fprang. 
If Ariofto, therefore, has drcfled out a rhimclcfs comedy,* or Milton an 
heroic poem in a dialed till then unknown, it proves nothing againft the 
general argument j rather flicwing that a poem may be fuftaincd without 
rhime, than that it Jhould. 

We are now arrived at Germany ; and on fuch a dry foil, what ftaff 
can fupport our uneafy fteps ? Taubmannus referring to Tacit, de mor. 
Germ. cap. u. fhews that feveral hundred years before the time of 
Otho, a vaft number of German poets had exifted, who compofed 
their verfes in rhime, after the manner of the Celts, " Qui 
" fere rythmicam poefim induebant." And Pafchius, alluding to Otho, 
" Quin longe antiquiora artis veftigia apparent. Apud Celtos (quo no- 
" mine appellari omnes populi - qui Germaniam et Galliam occuparunt, 
" a quibus ipfi quoque Galli fuam originem trahunt) celebrantur 
" olim bardi, unde antiquum vocabulum, Bar, ortum, quod cantilenam 
" fignificavit." 

Of Carolus Magnus, who, like Otho, had been the reputed founder 
of the Celtic poetry, becaufe he had extended certain new privileges to 
the order of bards, Taubmannus lays humoroufly, " qucm quidem Teu- 

" tonkas 

* See Appendix, No. 2. 
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" toxica; fcriptura? (rythmical pocfcos) autorem faciunt, eadem fide po- 
" tefant ct Alexandrum Magnum Gra;ce, ct Julium Cosfarem Latine 
" nobis architcftari," 

Befidc the rliimcs of Otfrid, of which fomcthing has already been 
faid, this bard's tranflation of the gofpcls in Teutonic rhimes is yet 
preferved in the monaftery of St. Amand. Its antiquity, I apprehend, 
is its beft recommendation, notwithstanding the pompoufiiefs of its title, 
" Otfrcdi Evangclioritm liber : Vclcrum Gcnnanorum grammatics poefcos, 
Theologies pneclarum uiomtmentum." 

We have lkewife a monk of. this order flourifhing about the fame 
period, In an eot«k.o?, or triumphal ode, the original of whofe good old 
Teutonic rhimes is ftill to be feen in that monaflery. 

" Sunt qui," fays Pafchius, " vel ab initio verfuum, vel ^ab initio et 
Jine Jimul, vel denique in medio eorum .rythmis accumulandis operam na- 
vant, quam ultimam rationcm inire Zcfto prm ceteris vifum eft." Thus, 
it fecms, this German excelled in the accumulated rhimc, carrying that 
fpecies of harmony to an extent which none of his countrymen had 
done. 

Like their neighbours, the Germans had alfo their macaronic poetry, 
originally broached by .the Italians, who borrowed it of Lucretius, 

" Nigra //.E^ixfoo; eft." &c. Lucret. L. 4. 

But from what I have feen of the German Macaronic, fuch antiquated 
rudenefs as this, 

" Gens fine enpite mag fcincn Rath ■ gefebajen, 

'" Imperium vacat capitc, fo haul fein hopt die Pfajfen?' 

could give little pleafure to the academy, I ihall therefore haften to 

The Belgic poetry j on which I ihall be as fhort as poifible. Pafchius 
{hews that the Belgians being a branch of the fame tree with the Germans, 

K a derive 
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feem to have taken an early form, for in the year 1670, James Ddufa 
is the firft who compofed the Belgian alexandrine, which is in rhirae, 
and may be found in Pafchius : after him comes B. Dn. Major, in a 
Latin poem out of all metre j 

" Sperlingi, Panfophe, Theologe facunde, 

" Mufxum ambulans, die mihi unde," &c. &c. 

About this period we have alfo Riparius, who has the honor of being 
the inventor of another fpecies of Latin verfe, in ftrophes, with inter- 
calary rhimes, all ending alike. Plempius, another Belgian, in the year 
1639, publi£hed his " Quifquiliae Poeticse," in which he rhimes away 
in as bad Latin as any monk of them all. He has the merit of in. 
venting another fort of ^Macaronic, or a Belgico-Latino-Latino-Belgico 
verfe, the words in each language bearing the fame import ; a fpecimen, 
it is prefumed, is unneceflary. Yet although as faid above, the Bel- 
gic poetry had not taken an early root, we have in the ninth cen- 
tury, Hubald, a monk of this order, (the order feems to have been 
more devoted to the rhime than their rituals,) compofing a poem in praife 
of baldnefs, and addreft to Carolus Calvus, the firft line of which begins 
thus, 

'» Carolina Clarifona Calvis Cantate Camaiwe.'* 

This reminds us of Placentius's pig-poem, mentioned by Voflius, in 
his hiftory of the Latin poets, cap. 3. ; where every word began with 
a P, but which Saudius, in his Animadverfions, declares to have been 
impoffible. Hubald, however, has proved the poflibility of fuch allite- 
rative rhime. And had this been wanting, we have Hader the Dane's 
" Canum cum catis certamen," which may be conflrued in his own way, 

" The 
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" The Conteftof tTic cats and curs;" every word of which begins "with 
the letter C. It may be found in the work called " Delicise Poetarum 
Danorum." Tom. ii. p. 369. The invocation opens in this manner.. 

" Cattorum Canimu 1 : Ccriamina C/ara Canimiqiic, 
" Calliope, Concede Chelyn !" 

The poem confifts of ninety-three verfes, all in tins flylo. Heaven 
preferve us from going through the alphabet ! But enough lias been find of 
ihe-Bclgtc poetry, that like the German, of which it I:, a dialed, bears 
alfo the imprefs of the old Celtic or Teutonic, and like that, is con- 
ftantly marked with the rhime, unlefs perhaps where it has ftudioufly, 
and fometimes even for the fake of novelty, been avoided. 

And now, from the general view of the queftion, the following con» 
clufions may be drawn. 

That the population of the world began in the Eafl. 

That in whatever manner the difperfion of mankind, and the origin 
of diverfe languages, at what is called the confufion of tongues, took 
place, it is evident that they began from the Eafl, and thence were fpread 
over the habitable globe. 

That the firft empires, ftates, and governments were alfo in the Eaft, 
and Afia and Africa peopled from thence, fpreading over Chaldea, India, 
Perfia, Arabia, Egypt, Tartary, China, and from thence diverging into 
Europe. 

That each fucceffive people, at their . firft migration from the parent 
fource, ufed the language in which they were capable to converfe. 

That 
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That each language had great affinity with the other ; and in pro- 
portion as they advanced in refinement, that their poetry was decorated 
with the rhime, or correfpondent found. 

That the defendants of each people Jiill ufe the rhime in the ftruc- 
ture of their poetry, as they originally had done. 

That the firft colonization of European Greece was from Egypt. 

That under whatever names their leaders were called, their language was 
Egyptian, and adopted the rythmus to .which it was congenial. 

That the Greeks, and afterward the 'Romans were the only people, 
who, by adding quantity and feet, pretended a melioration of their verfe, 
by abftruding the rhyme, which all the other nations of the earth had 
found fo natural to language. 

That when the Greek and Roman ftates loft the power of conquerors, 
by which alone their languages were either extended or fuftained, the 
different tongues into which the Greek and Latin were fplit, each as 
foon as formed, refumed the rhime, that had been continued by gene- 
ral ufe. 

That although the language of Greece and Home for fome centu- 
ries denied the rhime, by adopting quantity, yet no fooner did invading 
nations deftroy that cuftom, than a return to the ancient rhyme, in 
their feveral poetries "became univerfal, and remains in that priftinc 
ftate. 

That, as poetry was primarily introduced in honour of the religion 
of the country, no fooner was it reftored, than the Greek and Latin 

languages 
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languages alfo had their rhimes in the fervicc of the Chriftian Church, 
a mode that continues in pra&ice, as well in the hymns of the Greek 
as thofe of the Roman and other churches. And, in fine, 

That from the firft ages, rhime ever was, and now is, and ever will 
be 

THE UNIVERSAL VOICE OF NATIONS. 
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Number I. 



ONE of thefe learned do&qrs fliall himfelf decide the point. "Quod 
ad veros horum verfuum numcros, ad rythmum et modulationera attinet, 
id omnc ct pcnitus ignotnm eft, ct nulla, unquam arte aut induftria 
Humana inveftigari poteft." " Manifefhun eft antiquam et yerara He- 
braica pronuntiandi rationem omnino effe ignotam." And again more 
particularly, " De verfuum fingulorum numeris nihil certo definiri poteft." 
" Profe&o qui metricam Hebrseam veram illam et genuinam inftaurare 
conatur, is oedificium extruit, cui fundamentum in quo nitatur plane deeft." 
Prjel. 3d. " Quanquam Hieronymus de metris Hebraicis multa difputat, 
multa de tetrametris et hexametris, de iambicis et fapphicis memqrat, 
ea tamen omnia nimium urgenda effe res ipfa oftendit ; etenim plane 
pingui, quod aiunt, Minerya agit, in Hebraicis remotam quandam fimi- 
litudinem Grtecorum metrorum qua?rens." (Prcel. 18.) 

Here, then, the learned Do&or alferts as Profeflbr, that which, as 
author of the Confutatio, he denies; for it requires no long argument 
to prove, that if in the Hebrew poetry femper habetur ratio, it is im- 
poffible that fuch ratio fliould be fenitus et "omnino ignota. Thefe in- 
stances, however, felefted out of fifty others, will fuffice to prove, that 
whatever might have been the genius or ftru&ure of the Hebrew verfe } 

Vol. IX. L whatever 
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whatever might have been its rythmal character; in whatever might 
have confifted its Dithyrambic thunder, or its terrible graces, the hna m*»j« 
of its poetry, I was warranted in faying, that Apollo and his nine har- 
monious maids had no acquaintance with it. " Fatendum erit, non modo 
Hebrceorum carmina nihil reliqui habere, fed nihil unquam habuiffe, har- 
monics ac poetica fuavitatis." Pragl. 3. Like the conizations from a 
cloud by night, the flafhes of their poetry juft illumine the obfcurity that 
furrounds us, leaving us again in the darknefs we had been in before. 
Yet with all its obfcurities and all its uncouthnefs, it is not wonderful 
that the hymnal poetry of the Hebrews fhould lift itfelf above the gran- 
deur of the Greek or loftinefs of the Roman ode; or that thunders and 
lightnings fhould accompany its cntluifiafin. With the Hebrews, as with 
all other nations, the hymn indifputably was the form of their firft com- 
pofitions ; and of this we have a beautiful proof in the Euchariftic ode 
of Mofes, beyond all queftipn the moft ancient piece of poetry in the 
world. But the gods of other nations being local, the drains and rap- 
tures of their poets were as limited as the objects of their adoration; 
while the omnipotence and wifdom and goodnefs of an eternal and uni- 
verfal creator, filled with unbounded fublimity the hymns of the Hebrew 
bards, who felt his protecting power, and acknowledged his beneficence. 
Nor were the'-Hebrew's.themfelvesinfenfible' to this diftinftion, or to the 
advantage they enjoyed : one of the fublimeft of their poets fays', * c As 
" for the gods : of the • heathen, they are but idols', '■ but " it is the Lord 
that made the heavens." Arid again, "Among 1 the Gods there is 
none like thee!" The theme kindles him, and he feels his fuperiority 
arifing from the very nature of his fubje£t. Yet, while I agree with 
Lowth, that the fimilitude between the ftru&ure of the Hebrew and 
tlie Greek verfe is remote indeed, I cannot help thinking the odes of Pindar 
yield to thofe of the infpired writers in nothing but the inferiority- of their 
fubjeftsj whofe nature and condition did not allow a wider range of 
fancy, or a more glowing enthufiafm. And we are likewife to take 
into the account our own intere/led feelings, neither the- exploits of a 
horfe-race nor the genealogy of a king, being objefts of Chriftian re- 
gard. Let us divefl ourfelves of thefe incidental circumftances, and as 

far 
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far as Chriftians can, look at the queftion without prejudice, allowing 
fomething for the diflinctive genius of the two languages, and we fhall 
find that the odes of Pindar, in their frame and form, bear a flriking 
refemblance to the hymns of the Hebrew bards, whofe long and fhort, 
and broken numbers, carry with them all the character of the Theban. 
mufe; the fame abrupt tranfitions, the fame graceful negligence, the 
fame happy omiffions, the fame headlong metaphors, the fame fury of 
conception, animate the one and the other with the fame enthufiafm of 
foul. The daring Dithyrambic of the Greek, equalled alone by the 
Thunder of the Hebrew, fweeps with precipitous arm all nature before 
it. Methinks, I fee the bard fcated on his throne of gold in the temple 
of Apollo, pouring like the God himfelf the torrent of his fong, and like 
him regarded as the genius of the fane. '. "Who will deny, that had the 
author of the Grecian hymns been an Hebrew celebrating the One Eter- 
nal God, he would have kindled the firings of. his lyre with the fame 
lofty fuccefs, and infpiration too, that' the royal prophet " awaked bis 
lute and harp" ? And who is it will fay, that had David been doomed 
to ling the praifes of Theron and Hiero, with thofe of their horfe 
Pherenicus, this highly favoured bard would have tranfeended the flights 
or furpafled the muftc of the Theban fwan ? In a word, the ideas of the 
profane bard, through his ignorance of the divine nature, are necefla- 
rily reftricted to fenfible objects, and the fphere in which humanity moves ; 
while the " Prophet of the Mofl High," drawing his infpiration from 
the immediate fource of trath, not from the imaginary fountain of the 
mufes, is as necefTarily tranfported into the bofom of the Deity. Let 
the Grecian bard become the prophet of the Mofl High, let him ce- 
lebrate the wonders he had witncflcd, and the favours he had found ; 
what then would be his language ? Inftead of fetting fordi the Ionian 
philofophy, with A^r°> ^ uSfcj, his language would be this, " Thou fendeft 
the fprings'into the rivers, and the . waters rufh through the midft of 
the hills." Inftead of Hiero's victories, with his horfes and his chariots, 
that raifed him to a god, we -fhould have this triumphal addrefs to the 
Father of all victory, " Thou makeft the clouds thy chariots, and walkeft 

L 2 upon 
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updn the wings of the wind :" and inftead of " His glory beants through 
Peloponnefus," we fhould hear him exclaim, " O Lord, my God, thou art 
become exceeding glorious ; thou art cloathed with majefty and honour, 
and deckeft thyfelf-^with light as with a garment." It were a delightful talk, 
and an honourable rfeward, for any man of tafte, and at the fame time 
critically fldlled in the refpe£Hve languages, to trace both the particular 
refemblances, and the refpecTave differences between the Hebrew and 
iEolian inftruments, and oblige the learned world with fo noble a work. 

Number H. 

Jodelle feft, according to Baillet (for its PvetesJ and after him Baif, 
made forae idle attempts at blank-verfe m the French. Paffant fol- 
lowed him with equal fuccefs; then Paquier, remembered only for the 
impotence of his mufe. They all flourifhed about the middle of the 
fixteenth century, Paquier at the beginning of the feventeenth. Of Baif, 
Baillet tells this curious ftory. " II ne voulut pas raefine fe contenter 
de fahe vers rimez comme les aufres, rl tacha auffi d'en introduce des 
mefurez a la mbde des anciens Grecs et Romains : et dans le deflfeSn 
de faire mieux reuffir la chofe, il avoit etabli dans fa maifon de plai& 
qu'il avoit a un des Faubourgs de Paris une academie de beaux efprits, 
et particulierement de muficiens, pour prendre plus feurement la mefure, 
les nombres, et la cadence du vers Francoife fans rime." But he allows 
fome merit to Rapin, who however had l)een weak enough to try his 
ftrength at " les vers mefurez," and failed like the reft. In this lift 
we are forry to fee the charming Defportes, whofe exquifite tafte fuf- 
tained for a long time, the purity of the French verfe, againft the bar* 
barifms of Ronfard, who, with great genius, but a perverfe judgment, 
had fo debauched the poetry of France, that Boileau wittily faid his 
mufe fpoke Latin and Greek in French, 

" Sa roufe en Fransoife parknt Grec et Latin." 

Yet 
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As soon | as sun \ beams could | pfep 5St | once frS the | mountains, 
And by the | dawn of the | day ha^d \ somewhat J lighted | Olympus, 

And this other effort of the third line ia Homer's firft Odyffey* 

rioMwn &' AvS^cinraii iSir area, ««i mat tyva.< 

Qui .mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes. 

*' All trave | lers do re I p5rt great | pralfe of U | lyffes, 

For that hS | knew many | men's man \ ners, and j saw many J cities." 

This, we arc told, is " trcw vcrfifyinrj" j Dr. Afcham declaring, " it 
" was not made at the Jirjl more naturalie in the Grekc by Homere, 
" nor afterward turned more aptelie into Latine by Horace, than tranf- 
" Iated into Englifh roundlie by myne old friend Mr. Watfon," who, 
fans doubte, is muche obliged to his old friend Doftor Afcham for 
having fo carefullie preferved this trewlie delicioufe morfelle. But this 
illegitimate and mongrel fort of verfe has not, I believe, been at- 
tempted in the European tongues, £nce the fkteenth century, and I trull 
will never be revived, notwithftanding the fage admonition of our old 
friend Horace, ** vos exemplaria Grseca.'"' 

As Figliucci was the firft who recommended the ancient quantities to 
modern language, (for it was not altogether fo new a conceit, that the 
Greek and Roman meafure was unknown to England in the twelfth 
century, the Ormin having been compofed in tetrameter iambics,) fo he 
was the firft who condemned rhime as of barbarous invention.* Blank- 

verfe P 

* About twenty or thirty years before Figliucci's Commentaries appeared, viz. anno 
1 524, Giovanni Ruccllai printed at Rome a poem called Le Apt, " which," fays Mr. 
Rofco, " will remain a 'lading monument that the Italian language requires not the 
Ihackles of rhime to render it harmonious." 

.«• Ed 
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verfe, however, and Roman quantities have been improperly confounded j 
for though Roman quantities are certainly verfe without rhime, yet verfe 
without rhime is not therefore Roman quantities. Even the learned Paf- 
chius does not difcriminate them, but puts the quotation given above, from 
the translation of Heliodorus, on the fame footing with the meafure of the 
Paradife Loft, merely becaufe the rhimes in both had been omitted. In 
the fixteenth century we have, the Lord Henry Howard difcarding the 
rhime, and tranflating the fourth book of the Eneis into Engliih hexame- 
ters, as in the fame century, \vc have Cardinal Ippolito tranflating its 
fecond book into Italian hexameters, which he entitles, in the true fpirit 
of the times, 11 Cavalicro Errantc ; to thefe may be joined Stiernhel- 
mius the Swede, who writes the Gothic hiftory in Swedifli words with 
Roman quantities. Thefe, I believe, are among the firfl attempts in 
Europe at blank verfe, if we except a vain effort of Ariofto, who wrote 
comedies out of rhime j as our own Ariofto, Mr. Hayley, wrote come* 
dies in rhime : with novelty for their motive, and poffeffing fimilar genius, 
their fuccefs has been the fame. 

The French verfe, in its texture and turn, ftrongly refembles the caft 
and character of the Hebrew, for which excellence it is principally in- 
debted to to the chafte and polifhed Marot, author of the French 
rondeau,* and father of the mafculine and feminine rhimes, that give 

fuch 

«' Ed odi quel che fopra un verde prato 
" Cinto d' abed e d' onorati allori, 
" Che bagna or un mufcofo e chiaro fonte, 
" Canta de 1' api del fuo florid' orto." 

Thefe lines, it is confeflfed, arc very beautiful, and I muft not di/Tent from £o ex- 
cuifite a judge as Mr. Rofco ; ncverthclefs they only prove, that Le Api has perhaps been 
compofed -with forae degree of fuccefs ; but that Rucellai thought one trial of the fort 
quite fufficient. See Appendix, No. %. 

* Dr. Percy has given us a Rondeau of Chaucer, which, fays the learned Bi/hop, 
the bard had picked up among his neighbours. ' I believe it was a ftranger to the 

French 
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fuch fpirit and variety to the French numbers, and are now incorpo- 
rated into its poetry. Had the bloated Ronfard trod in the iteps of 
this accomplifhed writer, and we find La Bruyere and others of that 
day, fliarply reproving him for not imitating his fimplicity, the French 
poetry would have owed him more obligations :- for the author of "La 
Printems a la foeur d'Aftree," had a rich arid copious fancy, and when he 
chofe to lay afide his " Eftes-vous pas ma feule Entelechie ?" and fpeak 
mortal language, could be as- courtly and perfpicuous as he was tumid 
and perverfe. But of the fervices that Marot had rendered her poetry, 
France is truly fenfible : and I much queftion, had he not given that 
early turn to her language, which in a manner fixed the laws of her 
poetry, whether Fontaine or Voltaire, with all their wit, and all their cafe, 
could have fo cafily fudaincd the naivete of the French Mufe : furc I am, but 
for Marot, they had not left behind them fuch admirable monuments 
of noble fimplicity. The couplets of Marot in the French rhime, pre- 
fent to me a beauty not unlike the eyes of a fine woman, whofe beams, 
emanating from a double fource, end in one point of luftre. This is 
but a faint iketch of French poetry, and {till lefs of the Italian or the 
Englifli: but, though caft into the back page, perhaps not wholly un- 
ufeful to the elucidation of our fubjecL 

Number. 

French language, till Marot gave it birth ; aad if he did not introduce it, he certainly 
improved and fixed its laws. The rondeau confifts of thirteen verfes, as the fonnet does 
of fourteen ; eight of the rhimes muft correfpond in found, and be fet out in their 
allotted places : the remaining five rhimes, having likewife the fame echoes, muft have 
alfo their allotted places. It has two burthens, the firft placed after the eighth verfe, 
andthelaft concluding the piece. In addition to this, it is indifpenfably nece/Tary there 
fliould be a reft or paufe on the fixth verfe. I fpeak only of the French Rondeau ; 
thus, then, the principal beauty and excellence of the rondeau lie in the rhime and its 
happy difpofition. I fry nothing of the Trio/el, which is only another fpecies of the 
rondeau, fomewhat varied in the filiation of its rhimes. This had formed a part of 
the earlier French poetry, but not Marot hirofelf has been able to give currency to the 
fettered rondeau. 
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Number III. 

The z«oXnr was a fcntcncc or maxim delivered and fung at their en- 
tertainments ; for which rcafon they were fomctimes called AV"<*, and 
were generally the fiiyings of the wife men put into vcrfe, that became 
a fort of proverbs or gnomes, f3 t4 ,p,x„. See Atben. Deip. L. 15. c. 14 
and Cafaub. animadv. in Athcn. Of this fort is the well-known Scolion 
entitled aJ)*it<i >«y<», from its initial words, but happily amended by Dr, 
Bently, into Xa^u,h to^r. a gnome, ™? *xxopi\iai. Thus, 

•' Xoq&niti ro/xor,.. a 'faije, fca9«» t«{ AyaStf; <pttei f 

This Scolion was deemed fo excellent that its author has been much 
contefted, fomc afcribing it to Alcasus, fomc to Sappho, and fome to 
Praxilla, to whom Euflathius, //. /?. p. 326. Edit, Rom. on the authority 
of Paufanias the lexicographer, has allotted it. It may be thus tranf- 
lated. 

" Taught by Charondas' laws, the Brare refpe&j 
«* But fliun the Vile ; the Vile no grace reflect." 

Sometimes they relaxed this dida&ic mode, and by an inviting fen- 
timent, gave it the more familiar air of a catch. As a proverb of our 
own feems to have had its origin in the following, we feleft it for as 
example. 

" Xvr (tot ww, cvrn&x, evtifit, <rvvrttp*nQv£H, 

Vol. IX. M " Pftnk, 

* The morality of this maxim is enforced In the facred page, 

" Eyil communication (*axe>(*t*»a) corrupts good manners." 
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" Drink, live, and love, and bind thy brows with me ; 
'• With me make merry; I'll be wife with thee." 

The original is " be mad with me," but that was a fort of Gre- 
cian idiom for the full indulgence of the genial hour. After the manner 
of Anacreon, it is thus paraphrafed by my fon. 

I. 

With me the focial goblet fliare, 

With me enjoy the youthful hours, 
With me carefs the frolic Fair, 

With mc conmofc the wreaili of flowers. 

2. 

Now drive with me dull thought away, 

With me defiance bid to forrow, 
Be merry thou with me to day, 

And I'll be wife with thee to-morrow. 



' Number IV. 

The great object of the Saxons being, the extermination of the Bri- 
tons, together with their language, we rauft . not be aftoniflied there 
mould remain fo few monuments of Britim poetry. The high repu- 
tation of Thalieffin, Britannicorttm bardorum princeps, could not fave 
him from the general wreck, but rather marked out his fongs for de- 
ftru&ion ; and mod probably he may be placed among thofe whom the 
Saxons drove into the mountains on their firft coming over. The bards 
too, whofe poetry being calculated either to prompt their countrymen 
to inftant vengeance, or to keep alive the memory of their fufferings, 
would be the firft object of the jealous invader. This very policy, it 
is thought, determined our own Edward, in lefs ferocious times, to at- 
tempt 
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tempt the definition of the order ; yet the tyrant failed, their mufic» 
like that of Orpheus, proving 'too powerful for Pluto. For, fo low 
down as the year 1593, we have a commiffion iffucd by Elizabeth,' to 
the magiftrates of North Wales, directing thorn to regulate certain abufes 
that had crept into the profeffion ; a proof that the minflrel order cxifted 
in Wales, to the latter end of the fixteenth century. If I do not miftake, 
we have a ftatute, in the time of Charles the Firft, that controuls the 
itinerant minflrcls of Ireland, whofe profeffion, as an order, could not, 
for the fame reafon, have been cxtinft at that time. Of Thalicffin, however, 
there docs not, I believe, cxifl any fragment, except fuch as Gildas, who may 
be ftiled his cotemporary, might have watched from the grave : and 
we are indebted to the indefatigable Ufher, who has brought to light 
out of this author, five original lines of our poet, in the old Britifh 
ch&ra&er. 

" Gwac yntwy yr ynvidion, pan vy waith Baddoti 

" Arthur been haclion y lafneu by gochion 

" Gwnecth ar y alon givaith. gwyr gafynion 

" Gonynion gwaedd daredd mach deyrn ygrgledd 

" Heb drais het droffedd." 

" Quje," (fays Ufher, Britann. Ecclef. Antiq. c. 5.) " in Latinum fetv 
" monem traducla ita exhibuit D, Johannes Prifeus." 

*' O miferos illos njmium (lib monte Badone 
" Quum cruor Arthur!, magnatunt principis, enfera 
" Inficeret; fufique foret jam fanguinis uitor 
" Heroum, quorum auxilio borealia juftc 
" Regna ftctcrc diu-— — ." 

Gildas, fays Ufher, explains monte. Badone, " qui prope Sabrinum 
" oftium habetur." But the lines of our bard are valuable for fome- 
thing more than the rhime which adorns them. They prove, that what- 
ever may be the doubts of fome Learned men, refpe&ing the exigence 
of Arthur, Thalieffin, in the very moment he is deploring the cala. 

M ?. mi ties 
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mitics of his country, whofe woes required no fiction, and where truth 
had beft ferved his purpofe, cloathes his hero with flefh and blood ; 
and farther, that the Britons were of northern extraction, the truth or 
the falfehood of the one and of the other {landing committed on the 
fame bottom. This fingle authority is worth a volume of conje&ures. 
Gildas, who quotes our poet, lived at the latter end of the fifth, or 
beginning of the fixth century ; Thalieffin, therefore, rauft have flouriftied 
in the fifth, perhaps about the middle of it. This then traces the rhime 
one century higher than the rhimes of the Italian monks in the fixth. 

This Jong note fhall be clofed by obferving, that the Gododyn, in 
the century after Thalieffin, on the battle of Cattraeth, is compofed of 
363 ftanzas, containing ten or eleven lines each, the rhime of every 
flan 7. a being reflectively the fame, as wa:i the fafhion, and is flill in 
ufe with the Arabians and other caflern nations. But while this is a 
proof , of the antiquity of the rhime in Europe, it fhews alfo the great 
facility with which the Welch receives it. Who then fhall fay that 
the Britons borrowed their rhime, and that monks gave it birth ? When the 
French, therefore, would feek the origin of their rhime, they would do 
well, inftead of rummaging the rotten archives of WeifTembourg, to 
explore the records of Bretagne. Mr. Ellis has well obferved, that it 
" is well known the Welfh foldiers who ferved in our army at the fiege 
'* of Belifle, (in the year 1756,) found little difficulty in underflanding 
" the language of the Bretons." Yet this learned author, whofe judg- 
ment on other occafions is not apt to fail him, has afcribed to the Latin 
rhimes of the fixth century, that which Fauchet and other French wri- 
ters might have found indigenous, or at leaflas ancient as the 650th 
year of old Rome, when the Cimbri and Teutones invaded the Roman 
province, and no doubt brought with them their Cimbrian or Cambrian 
war-fongs. Mr. Ellis has likewife remarked, that " the Sclavonian fai- 
lors, employed on board Venetian fhips, in the Ruffian trade, never 
fail to recognife a kindred dialect, on their arrival at St. Peterfburgh." 
All this goes to prove, that the rhime is not borrowed : and Ruffia 

now 
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now rhimes, not after the manner of monks, nor even that of France, 
or any other polifhed ftatc ; but after the manner of her Sclavonian an- 
ceftors ; that is, after the good old Runic mode. The learned Abbe 
Fortis, has obferved, that the Sclavonian language cannot be doubted to 
have cxifted in Dalmatia, even from the time of the Roman Republic ; 
which he proves in an - infinity of inftances, drawn from the names of 
cities, rivers, mountains, families, &c. preferved by the Greek and 
Roman authors, that are manifeftly Sclavonian : to fay nothing of the in- 
fcriptions yet cxifting in Dalmatia, under the firft emperors. So that 
the Ruflian rhimes, that arc but a dialect of the Illyrian, arc as ancient 
in Europe as any perhaps that may be brought againft them. 

Number V. 

Since the writing of the note to which this refers, an ingenious friend 
has favoured me, with a view of " Lc Api," a work that I had not 
feen before. It was compofed in the year 1524, and printed at Venice, 
in 1539. I do not affect much ikill in Italian verfe, but " Le Api" 
is, undoubtedly, a very fine poem. The following fimile is in Virgil's 
bed manner, and not unworthy of the country which gave birth to that 
poet. 

Come ne la fucina i gran Cyclopi, 
Che fanno le faette horrende a Giove, 
Alcuni con la forcipe a due mani 
Tengono ferma la candentc mafia ; 
E la rivolgon fu la falda incudc ; 
Altri, levando in alto ambc lc braccia, 
Eattonla a tempo con horribil colpi ; 
Altri hor alzando le bovine pelli, 
Et hor premendo, mandan fuori il fiato 
Grave, che ftride ne i carboni accefi : 
Parte quando 7>iu bolle, e piu sfavilla, 

Frigon 
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Frigon la maffa ne le gelid' onde, 
Indurando '1 -.rigor del ferro acuto ; 
Onde rimbomba il caver,nqfo montej 
E la Sicilia e la Calabria trema. 

Neverthelefs, this poem has not proved to me, that rhime is not the 
genius of the Italian : and, from feveral incidental circumftances in the 
poem itfelf, I am convinced its author found he had undertaken a for- 
bidding and ungracious talk. Now, although the poem confifts of 1062 
lines, only, there appear, on a curfory infpe&ion, no't lefs than 290 verfes 
that terminate jtn 0, thus forming confiderably more than one fourth of 
the whole poem in that tele utic. It looks, indeed, as if the fubjccT: had 
invited thefc harmonics ; how clfe flv.ill we account for this fpecics of 
clujlcrcd mufic, in a poem th^t profdfes to take wing, and rife above 
flic correfpondent found? 

r« Non teraero cantare i voftri honori, 
*' Con verfo Etrufco da le rime fciolto." 

To ufe the language of a bard, whofe verfe has proved that rhime 
Is the true fource of harmony, thefe terminations conglobe, as he fays 
of the Hivites that murmur round their queen, and cohere in every page of 
the work, efpecially at verfe 972, where, in the fpace of only thirteen 
lines, we have no lefs than ten of thefe terminative O's ; not to infift 
/pn the poHfhed (but with us, vulgar) rhimes of imago and drago. 

" Cofi vedrai multiplicar ja Imago 

" Dal cencavo reflexo .del metallo, 

" In guifa tal, che l'ape ferabra un drago." 

Befide the numerous terminations in the letter 0, we have, on the 
fame hafty infpecVion, two hundred verfes, out of $ie remaining 972 
ibat end ia ij xonglobing and cluttering after the fame bee-like man- 
ner. 
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ncr. So that on thefe two vowels only, we have a fwarm of teleutics 
that buzz through one half of a blank- vcrfe poem ! As if the poet 
had literally intended to hum us. Lc Clerc, did not find better 
thirties in the fccond pfalm, where five out of his fevcn ^utimto end in 
this very vowel, having the fame unvaried return, Mo : yet the learned have 
acknowledged their legitimacy. I admit that the Italians do not deno- 
minate thefc vocal terminations rh'imes; for that their rhimes have taken 
a more artificial cart: but this proves nothing, we are fpeaking of rhime 
as it is in nature, not in nations. National echoes may be as remote 
from truth, as the execution of the elbow is dillant from the funplicity 
of a Scotch air, or a fqueak from the rhime mafculinc. And what is 
rhime but the voice of nature and harmony of repetition ? The fame 
which the ancients imperfonated and deified under the title Echo or 
Imago, that imaged the poet's notes, whofe founds fhe repeated in the 
very voice and accents of the bard himfelf. Man, unpolifhed man, felt 
himfelf a part of that univcrfal harmony, and foon learned to imitate 
what unerring nature had taught him j for of all animals, man is the 
mod imitative. Hence we find the lively and philofophic Greeks ap- 
propriating the air of Tempe to the refidence of the Mufes, where 
the refounding hills of PamafTus and other mountains, colles collibus ipjis, 
returned the fame repeated notes the one to the other, as if nature 
herfelf were reverberating her own harmonies. Hence too, we find 
their writers of paftoral, who followed nature in all things, conftantly 
obferving that Echo, in refponfive founds imitated the fhepherd's mufic, 
or that harmony with which nature had infpired her bards. The Romans 
likewife felt its truth ; it did not efcape the obfervation of their great 
paftoral poet, when he faid refpondent omnia fyiva, and caufed all the 
groves to echo every fy liable, every letter, every rhime, for fuch it is 
in all its elements, of the moft harmonious verfe that ever the hand of 
a mafter compofed. 

" Formofam refonare doces Amaryllida fylvas." 

Our 
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Our own Spencer alfo, who knew he never fpoke with more truth 
or more propriety, than when he echoed the fentiments of his great 
<a»ginals, arrefted the idea, and after .them has faid, 

'* The woods fliall anfwer, and their echoes ring." 

Epifhd. 

Neither was the mufic or the philofophy of this verfe unacknow- 
ledged by the mod harmonious and philofophic of all modern poets, 
who, in his paftoral entitled " Summer," puts the arery fame line into 
the mouth of his " {hepberds* boy." 

Man, I have faid, is the raoft imitative of all animals : this it was, 
perhaps, that induced the great philofophic poet of Rome to fuppofc, 
that his firft mufic was borrowed of the birds, whofc notes he imi- 
tated, nature and the country inviting him to make the attempt, 

" At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 

«' Ante fuit multo, quam Isevia carmina cantu, 

•" Concelebrare .homines poffent, aureisque juvare." 

Lucret. Lib. 5. v. 1378. 

I mail not flop to debate the queftion : but we know, that the 
firft accents of the plumy people, like thofe of the unfledged poet, 
compofed, as we have feen, of correfpondent founds, are chirped in 
the fame imitated notes. And what is the long-drawn warble of the 
fweeteft of all birds, rthe Attic fongfter herfelf, but the affemblage of 
the fame notes lengthened and multiplied without end? Well there- 
fore, might the poets perfonify found, and make a goddefs of her 
whom they found to' be nothing more than nature herfelf 'm her moft 
•fimple but captivating character. How beautifully and pioufly, has 
Fabricius, the learned author of " Specimen Arabicum," defcribed this 
prevailing nature, that harmonifes.all creation.! " De.us Optimus Max? 

.imus 
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imus hunc terrarum orbem, et omnia ab eo contenta certa ratione quafi 
metro difpofuit, rebusque tam celeftibus quam tcrrcnis harmoniam quan- 
dam indidit : fatis patet cam ipfius natures primordiis cantum primo 
exftitiffe.'* And jufi: after, with an exquifite knowledge of nature: 
" Vidcmus omnes aves plurimum, 'multas totum annum exercere can- 
tillando. Quod fi aptis illis inter fe, atque mutuo refponfu fonis sequan- 
tibus inrcqualitatem fuam vis addatur orationis: quid aliud eft, quam 
imago quccdam illarum proportionum, quce folis notce funt fapientibus ?"* 
But that Eclio is the foul of poetry, and rhime her proper office, 
we have Ruccllai's own authority, in the very poem before us. Hear 
what a poet he has made of Echo ! Not content with making her the 
inventrefs of the rhime, fhe mud be fomething more ; fhe muft be the 
genius of the firfb harmony, in the moment he is afferting the. fuperiority 
of blank-verfe. 

Vol. IX. N Fuggt 

* Left the reader fliould fuppofe that the author indulges an opinion two airy and 
fanciful, he is requefted to read the greater part of the fourth book of Lucretius, De 
Rerun Natura, where the principle of Imago is illuftrated in the mod beautiful and phi- 
lofophic manner. Particularly let him read the whole of the verfes, from line 529, 
beginning with " Princtpio auditur /onus," to line 598, inclufive ; Sound, he will there 
find, to receive a corporeal form, and the doctrine here laid down enforced on fuc.h 
principles as Anti-Lucretius himfelf would not difapprove. 

Sex etiam, aut feptem loca vidi reddere voces, 
Unam cum jaceres : ita colles collibus ipfis 
Verba repulfantes iterabant di<fla referre. 
Hxc loca capripedes fatyros, nymphasque tencre 

Finitimos fingunt ; — — 

Chordarumque fonos fieri ; dulceisque querelas, 
Tibia quas fundit digitis pulfata canentum, 
Kftula fylveftrem ne ceiTet fundere mufam. 

— — ut omne 

Humanum genus eft avidiini nimis auricularum. 

Lticrtt. Lib, 4. 
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Fuggi Ie rime, e '1 rimbombar sonoro. 
Tu fai pur, che l'imagin de la voce, 
Che rifponde de i faffi, ov' Echo alberga, 
Sempre nimica fu del noftro regno : ' 
Non fai tu, ch'ella converfa in pietra, 
Et fu inventrice de le prime rime ? 

Nor was this a flip of Rucellai's pen ; for fo powerfully did he feel 
the force of her dominion, and the weight of his new caparifons, that 
he repeats, like echo herfelf, the very fame words, inventrice de le prune 
rime, at the diftance of 180 lines, {tumbling, at the fame time, on 
an opoiosrwrwr that flood in his way, 

" K licto fo n' amh wshimh al ciclo.'* 

Vcrfc 22. 

But another poet of his own country, one whofe tafte was not apt 
to miflead him, has finely touched this fubjeft in his perfonification of 
Echo, giving her all the fullnefs of her proper charafter. With him 
flie is no longer an image of the voice, but, per empha/in, imago the, 
image j fhe is nature, fhe is harmony herfelf, that jocofe and fportive 
goddefs, who dwelling in fhades and caverns, plays with the language 
of the bard, and rings, back, recinit, the laft protrafted notes of his 
lyre. 

" Quem virum aut heroa lyra vel acri 
Tibia, fumes celebrare, Clio ? 
Quem Deum ? cujus recinet jocofa 
Nomen imago? 

Mor. Lib, 1. Ode 12. 

The refult is, that notwithstanding Rucellai glories in the ftrength 
and fuperiority of his vcrfo fciolio, yet Echo, in fpite of the poet, and 
as it were in derifion of him for having fcorned her Ample harmonies, 
mocks his vain attempt, and playing with his own tortured termina- 
tions, 
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tions, ingeminates and multiplies them upon him. For my own part, 
from what little knowledge I poffefs of the tongue, I am of opinion-, 
that inftead of the Italian refilling the rhimc, there is no European 
language that courts it fo much, or one in which it would be more 
difficult to avoid it. Rucellai therefore is entitled to praife for having 
blanked one half of his admirable poem. 

Rucellai's fuccefsful attempt feems to have given birth to other efforts 
of the fort among the Italians : for not long after, we have the cele- 
brated Annibal Caro translating the iEneis into blank-vcrfc, a work 
in high eftccm with his own countrymen, who arc the beft judges of 
its merit ; though feverely cenfured by Mr. Dryden and Doctor Trappe 
in their prefaces to their refpective tranflations of the JEneis. But 
whatever Mr. Dryden had done, who was the friend of rhime, and 
whom no man excelled in the graceful application of it, Dr. TVappe 
fliould have fpared his abufe ; knowing that himfelf had tranfprofed the 
fame author, and might be judged by thofc who were bed qualified 
to pafs an impartial fentence. 

" Read the commandments, Trappe: tranflate no further— 
" Is it not written, Thou fhalt do no murther?" 

Cotemporary with Caro was Alamanni, who, in the year 1 546, publilhed 
" La Coltivazione," a Georgic, cajirated of its rhime. Moll:, however, of 
the Italian tragedies are compofed in the •verfo fciolto, as if the bufkin had 
afferted her exclufive claim to it : though fome of their epic, as of late 
years, the tranflation of Milton by Rolli, have been manufactured in 
this metre. Indeed, as the Italian favours the Roman quantities beyond 
other European tongues, fo it falls with lefs difficulty than any of them 
into blank- verfe ; for, although the Italian invites the rhime in a 
fuperior degree, and notwithftanding its various mixtures of the Gothic, 
the Greek, the Arabian, and afterwards of the Norman, yet being more 
immediately founded on the Latin, and . arifing out of it, it retains a 

N 2 large? 
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larger portion of original blanknefs than either the French or the Englifh, 
that have lefs of the Latin, and more of the Teutonic character. But 
we are not therefore to argue from the pojfiblity of a thing, to its pro- 
priety. Were it neceffary to infill farther on the vocal rhimes of 
the Italian poetry, " La Coltivazione", which is written with great ability, 
would confirm the general truth of thefe obfervations. 



